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PREFACE 


Of -the early mystics of Islam, Abu al-Qasim 
al-Junayd is the most important because of his doctrine 
of o This doctrine of al-Junayd had a tremendous 

influence on contemporary and later Sufis (Muslim 
mystics), particularly those of the Baghdad school 0 


Attempts have been made by some scholars of 
Islamic mysticism, Maseignon and Arberry for example, to 
analyse al-Junayd 8 s doctrine of taw hid. But with the 
edition by Abdel-Kader of the extant Rasa*il of al-Junayd 
much more first-hand material has now been made available 

to USo 


Abdel-Kader has not only edited the Rasa*il but 
also has translated it, and given an historical 

introduction to al-Junayd as well as an analysis of some 
of his doctrinal pointso But neither the translation nor 
the analysis is satisfactory. In most cases, I have 
found it profitable not to make any direct reference to 
Abdel-Kader»s translation and commentary, although they 
formed the starting point of my work® 

Ihis thesis is an attempt to arrive at a correct 
end adequate understanding of al—Junayd°s doctrine of 










'kaw hxd 9 and to relate hie ideas, as far as possible, to 
those of the §u.fIs before and after him. % special 
endeavour has been to show that there exists in al-Junayd 
doctrine of tawh id a well-structured system of thought® 


In most eases, the translation of Arabic texts 
quoted in the thesis is mine® I have, however, accepted 
the translation of 'others in a few cases in which either 
the Arabic texts have not been available or the 
translation has been found satisfactory. I have been 
able to read Persian texts in translation only. Hence 

none of the material quoted from Persian texts has been 
translated by me. 


1 have followed the transiiteration system 

devised by the Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill 
University® 


In compiling this thesis, I have been helped by 

» 

my teachers and friends. Professors M® Muhaqqiq and 
P. Little of the Institute of Islamic Studies kindly 
went through the whole thesis in manuscript and made 
many constructive suggestions! Prof® C. J® Adams, 
Director of the Institute, went to the trouble of 
reading parts of the thesis and of making valuable 
comments in spite of the very heavy pressure of hie 
work! Mr® E® Sharqawi rendered me im m ense help in 

reading and translating Arabic texts 5 Mr. J. Piegenbaum 






checked my English and the transliteration of Arabic and 
Persian words? Mr* Bo^Nettler and Father J* B* Milot 
did the proof~readingo 1 gratefully acknowledge my 
indebtedness to them all* I am also grateful to prof® 

H« Landolt who provided the inspiration for this work, 
and to my wife l A*ishah who typed the thesis® 
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INTRODUCTION 


tawhid 


In our attempt to study al~Junayd e s 1 doctrine of 


But any attempt to deal with a mystical experience 
involves at least tv/o problems 3 one of understanding 
the experience and the other of describing it© 


Mystical experience is of the nature of feeling*, 
Hence it cannot be dissected from the outside,. It Is 
a non~rat.io.nal or supranational experience 0 Under— 
standing cannot penetrate it* logic cannot grasp itf 
intellect cannot fathom it 0 Al—Ghazzali (d„ 505 / 1 . 13 , 1 ) 
attempted in vain to arrive at an intellectual under¬ 
standing of this experienceo Then he retired and lived 
in solibude for about ten years seeking illumination 
according to the Sufi path and only then did he succeed 
in tasting the cup of bliss * 2 That is to say, in order 

to 8 know 9 what mystical experience is, one has to be a 

. 

mystic himself* 


It is not only that this experience cannot be 
8 understood 9 or »comprehended 9 * but also that it c ann ot be 
properly described, for description involves language and 
language is the vehicle of rational concepts* Rational • 

concepts are incapable of describing what is essentially 



2 


1 ' 


non-rational . As the 



says, the unitary 


consciousness !, is beyond all expression.According to 
Plotinus, vision baffles telling.» R. M. Ruche says 
that his experience was “impossible to describe .” 5 In 
fact, the mystical experience is unutterable ard~ 
ineffable. The human lover, when he is completely overcome 
by the emotion of love xor the beloved, becomes speech” 

l 

less. The same is the case with the mystics 0 They 
experience profound blessedness, ecstasy, rapture, etc 0 , 
and these experiences are too deep to be expressed in 
words. Hence al-Junayd says, “He who knows God is dumb. 0 ^ 
The famous Iranian Sufi Jala! al-Din Rumx (d. 672/1273)" 


expresses the same idea in the Mathnawi. Having described 

tilie joy of unification with God as “sweeter to embrace 

her |%he Beloved^ withou'5 "chose vei3Ls“, he says, 

The story admits of being told up to this point, 

Btrc what follows is hidden and inexpressible in words 0 
ix you should speak and try a hundred ways to express it, 
9 Tis useless^ the mystery becomes no clearer.^ 


This is one of the reasons why mystics, as a rule, 
pi ex ei to be silent. As al“Junayd says, “Expressions 
ax e wholly pre tensions, and where realities are 
established pretensions are idle. t} ° 


Never ciielees, of cen mystics endeavour to express 
their experience and to communicate it to others© This 

is because they feel that they are called upon to do 
uO, they xeel ic their duty to guide others on the right 
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path and, therefore, they are compelled to resort to 


example 


and 


teach the people in public until he felt that he was 
being commanded to do so by the Prophet in dream * 10 


Al~Kalabadhi (d* 388/998) reports him as saying, «if it 
were not that I heal'd that the Prophet had said, »In 
the last days the leader of the people shall be the vilest 


of them 1 , 1 would not have come forth to you*® 11 


But in expressing their experience to others, the 
mystics realize the utter inadequacy of language at every 
Bbejio Arthur ICoestler, speaking of his attempt to derr- 
scribe Ms experience, says that °to communicate what is 
incommunicable by its nature one'must somehow put into 
words, and so one moves in a vicious circle* (jl ^ According 
to Eckhart, t} the prophets walking in the light»**some- 
fciraos were moved too** speak of things they lmowo * o 

thinking uo teach us to know 6od 0 Whereupon they v/ould 
fall dumb, becoming tongue-tied* * * 


The same is true of the Muslim mystics* They face 

the same difficulty in expressing and communicating 

their experiences* Al-Junayd writes to one of his fellow 
mystics. 

There, the intellects of the intellectuals lose their 

way, the learning of the learned halt and the goal of 
wisdom of the wise comes to an end* This is the limit 
of what can be described^ this is the peak where all 
descrip cion comes to an end* Beyond this there is a 
barrier till the Bay of Resurrection*-^ 
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In the same letter* he writes that “if someone tries to 
express it or to describe some of it, then •their faces 
are downcast before the Living, the Existing? they are 
undone by their burden of iniquity 8 (Qur’an, 20*111)* 
Perhaps the same idea is being expressed by &&mr fo e 

®Uthman al~Makki (do 297/909), al-Junayd 8 s disciple, 

- ** 

when he says, "Ecstasy does not admit of explanation, 
because it is a secret between God and the true 
believers*« 16 Explaining this, al~HujwIrI (do 469/1079) 
says, "Let men seek to explain it as they will, their 
explanation is not that secret, inasmuch as all human 
power and effort is divorced from the Divine ' ulster iea 11 


The failure of the mystics to express their 


experience in words deads dh©xn do resort; do dhe use o£ 


symbols* In Ms TheJ Ujetics of I slim , Nicholson remarks 

that 13 the Sufis adopt the symbolic style because, there 

is no other possible way of interpreting mystical 

JL 0 

experience o 0 He Quotes Ibn al-^Arabl (do 638/1240) 
as saying, "Gnostics cannot impart their feelings to 
other men? they can only indicate them symbolically to 


those who have begun to experience the like* The kind 
of symbolism adopted by each mystic depends upon his 


bempej. amenc and characters NicJ^olson goes on to say, 

Aa he be a religious artist, a spiritu al poet, his 
ideas of reality are likely to clothe themselves 
ins bine cively in xorms ox beauty and glowing images 
of human love* To him the rosy cheek of the beloved. 


represents ohe divine essence manifested, through its 
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\ 

V 


attributes! her dark curie signify the One veiled by 
the Manyp when he says, “Drink wine that it may free 
you from yourself% he means, “Lose your phenome nal 
self in the rapture of divine contemplation©“20 


Of how 


much use are these symbols for understending the 
experience? The answer has been provided by Nicholson 
in the following wordss 


No one can approach the subject of this chapter — 
state of the mystic who has reached the journey»s 
end ■—» without feeling that all symbolical descript¬ 
ions of union with God and theories concerning its 
nature are little better than leaps in the darks 
How shall we form any conception of that which is 

declared to be ineffable by those who have actual]v 
experienced it? 2 ! ' J 


the 


only 


Now, if -these symbolical, descriptions also are 

* 4 


u be cter lihsH leaps in *fc.he 

tr 


does it 


4 . 


mean that these descriptions are altogether useless? 
llo o The symbols serve as hints and indications to a 
similar experience that others may have already hado 


In o ther words, those who have had the experience can 
understand what these symbols symbolize©^ il-Junayd 
expresses this fact beautifully in one of his letters 


to a friend of his© He sayss 


ihis is an indication of something whieh cannot be 
furoher explained© (Then) this cannot be understood 
by any kind of indication, but only through the very 
experience which has been described© l have wrapped 
up what this (letter) contains and have not explained 
it clearly© Take this (letter) (keeping in mind that) 
iu (the truth) cannot be obtained except through 

experience© 2 3 


in ano eher lo'o ter he writes that he could comprehend 
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clearly what Ms friend wanted to convey to him in the 


previous letter because he had had a si 



ilar experience 


already. He saye, 


a hinted a in addition to what you explained 

clearly was not concealed from me® All this is clear 
to me, since I had the knowledge of it and had the 
comprehension of what you sought in advance© 24 


Besides the difficulties mentioned above, we 
have a special problem connected with 9 understanding* 
al™Junayd 9 s experience© Al^Junayd made his writings■ 
deliberately unintelligible© A scholar like al—Sarrlwi 
(do 378/988) admits 


frank! 


ale ^00 diiiicult excep g - co "those who are familiar with 
them© 2 '’ According to al—<3unayd, Sufi teachings are of a 
secret nature, and these might be a source of danger if 
they were revealed to the public© This made him extremely 
cautious© As he says, °I am warned against uttering mys¬ 
teries in public©When Abu Bakr Shibli (d 0 334/945), 
his disciple, started revealing the secrets in hi s 
sermons to the congregation, he warned Mm not to do so© 7 
But it seems that Shibli did not take note of his 


master 9 ,s warning and hence al-Junayd 9 s remark to him, 

jr*- 

i3 We acquired this knowledge with great efforts and then 

■** - ■ i 

hid i c in bhe vatilbsp buc you, have come and revealed it 

2 8 

openly to the people©” It is because of this fear of 

misunderstanding that al-Junayd is said to have 

restricted the number of his hearers to not more than 

29 

twenty, and when he wrote, he worded his letters 


very 
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carefully.. In one of his letters, he writess 

What prevented me from corresponding with you was the 
fear that what the letter contains may be revealed to 
some one else without your knowledge© This is because 
some time ago, I wrote a letter to some people in 
Ispahan! my letter was opened and a copy of it was 
taken© But it was difficult for some of them to under¬ 
stand© I was worried about their safety and a certain 
responsibility towards them was imposed on me© The 
people are in need of kindness, but it is not kind to 
make them face what they do not know, or to speak to 
them what they do not understand. This may happen 
unintentionally© May God give you protection and may 
He keep you and us safe© Keep your tongue in control - 
may God show you mercy —» and know the people of your 
time© Speak to them in accordance with their knowledge 
and keep them away from what they cannot knov/©30 


Moreover, the attitude of the orthodox Muslims of 
the time towards Sufism was one of hostility© It was a 
time of great crisis for Sufism© Dhu al-Mlin of Egypt 
(d© 245/859) was suspected of heresy and arraigned before 


the Caliph Mutawakkil 


31 


The same thing happened to 


al«”Junayd 1 s close friend, Abu al~Hasan al-Nuri (d© 295/907) , 
though ultimately he escaped punishment© Al-Nuri said 
to al~Junayd, ”0 Abu'l Qasim, thou hast concealed the 
truth from them and they have put thee in the place of 
honour! but I have told them the truth and they have 


iDelted me with stones©” 


33 . 


It is true that al«-Junayd was 


A 

not pelted with stones, but he was also accused of 
infidelity and brought before the Caliph Huwaffaq, 


and this in spite of his reputation as a devoutly 
religious person and a great intellectual© He escaped. 
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t 


however, by describing himself as a jurist*^ In this 
atmosphere of suspicion and hostility, to reveal anything 
which could lend itself to misunderstanding might lead to 

dangerous consequences as it has been shown in the case 

* 

of the death of Mansur Hallaj about ten years after 
al*™Junayd • s deaths All these factors combined prompted 
unayd to maJce his writings . obscure almost 

to the point of unintelligibility 0 


In view of the above facts, is there any use in 
trying to understand al-Junayd•s mystical experience, 

his experience of taw hld ? les/we do not claim to have 

* 

had similar experience ourselves, but nevertheless, with 
the help of a sympathetic imagination, it will perhaps 
be possible for us to gain at least some measure of 


insight into this experience 


should be extremely cautious, we should be conscious of 
the lact that we shall be speaking of mystical experience 
at second hand 5 and therefore, we should remain modest 
as to the correctness of our understanding of ito We 
would never pretend to have a complete grasp of al—Junayd’s 
mystical experiences perhaps some of the secrets of this 
experience will never be unveiled to us„ Nevertheless, 

we should proceed modestly and try to have some under- 

► 

standing of this experience«, 


1 



II 



Before we attempt to understand, and analyse 
©1-Junayd 1 s experience, it will perhaps be worthwhile to 
understand what he means by Sufism ( tasawwuf )■> This w i ll 
give us an insight into the direction in which we should 
proceed in dealing with our subject-matter® Of the many 
of his definitions that have come down to us, we shall 
discuss only a fewo 

?i gufiem n P al“Junayd says, "is to be with God 
without attachment (to anything other than Him®) We 
understand this definition to mean that there is a. deep 
sense of a tremendous gap between the Creator an d the 
created, and §ufism is a means to bridge this gap and bring 
them togethero Its function is to attach man' to Godo But 
attachment necessarily involves detachment® Hence,.when 
Sufism attaches man to God, it detaches him from all 
else® This, in fact, is, as we shall see later, another 
way of saying that Sufism brings one in unification with 
God, dhat it is a means of experiencing tawh id® 


Al-Junayd 0 a second definition of Sufism that we 

Q 

im 

want to consider has been preserved in al-*HujwirS • s 


Kaehf al-Mahjub 0 


According to this definition. 


S) Sufi am 

o 


« 


9 
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is an attribute wherein is Man's subsistenceWhen asked 
whether it was an attribute of man or of God? al —J un ayd 
replied, "Its essence is an attribute of God nnri its 
formal system is an attribute of mankind*.« 2 This defini¬ 


tion describes the highest state of mystical experience 
experience of taw^id in which the mystic realizes that 


he is wholly lost to himself, and by being lost to 
himself, he is present in God. At this stage, he feels 
that there is no longer any gulf between him and God? 
his phenomenal attributes are substituted by the 


attributes of the Divine and the individual will has 


been transformed into the Divine Will. Al-Hujwirl has 
explained this definition beautifully,, One of the two 
interpretations that he has offered : 1 s this 3 

o..]>& r eal unification ( bo.v/ i ixcl ) there ar e, correctly 
speaking, no human attributes at all, because human 
attributes are not constant but are only formal 

(£&§§)? having no permanence, for God is the agent. 
Therefore they are really the attributes of God. Tims 
(to explain what is meant), God commands His servants 
to fast, and when they keep the fast He gives them 
the name of "faster* (, sa ? im ). and nominally this 

0 fasting" ( sawm ) belongs to Man, but really it 
belongs to God 0 ^ 


Xi che 1 ij. s & definition 01 al—Junayd describes 
gufiem as a means of attaining' the experience of 

lls!kbe second definition describes the nature of 
the experience itself. But the third definition that 
we si@ going 00 consider gives us a complete idea of his 
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mystical position® According to him, Sufism is 

the purification of the heart from conformity with 
created things, separation from natural attributes, 
suppression of human qualities, keeping away from 
the impulses of the lower soul (nafs), dwelling in 
the spiritual qualities, being occupied with real 
knowledge, dealing with what is primary from eter¬ 
nity, counselling the whole community, being really 
faithful to God at^d following the Messenger, may God 
bless him and give him peace, according to the Law®^ 


Here we find that the summum bonum of the Sufi is the 

© 

attainment of the experience of tawhld — unification 

*“• Xm. - bt ft tar-f m _ ***** rr.% 

O 

with God, and this is done by the mortification of 


desires arising out of the lower soul ( nafs ) and the 
passing-away of the human attributes® But after the goal 
has been attained, the Sufi comes back to the world and 
becomes a counsellor of the community® let al-Junayd 
insists that however high a stage a man may reach, he 
has to remain faithful to God and act according to the 
Qur 9 an and the Sunnah o 


The above discussion of al-Junayd 6 s definitions 
of Sufism shows that the central point of his teaching 
is the doctrine of taw hld® We shall now make an attempt 
to understand more thoroughly what ui-Junayd means by 
tawhld 0 But here we come upon the basic mystical 
experience which, as we have already seen, is inexpress¬ 
ible and incommunicable® As al-Junayd himself has said, 

11 When the intellects of the intellectuals reach tawhld, 
they reach bewilderment® 0 Hence we should proceed with 
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the necessary caution that we have 



entioned in the 


Introduction® 


tawh ld 


7 


'asserting oneness 9 , ’declaring oneness 9 , etc® Theo- 
logically it means belief in the oneness of God® This, 
combined with the belief in the prophethood of Muhammad, 
constitutes the shahadah which forms the basis of the 
Islamic faith® In this sense, then, tawh ld means that 
God is the only on© single Being and He has no partner 

t 

associated with Him® The Qur s an expresses this very 




Muhammad 


God is one 5 He is eternal® He neither begets nor is 
begotten Himself, and there is no one like unto Him ®' 5 
It is because of this principle of strict monotheism' 


8 


that Islam considers shirk, associating any partner 

with God, as the greatest sin® Consistently with this 

attitude, Islam does not accept the Christian concept 

tion of Trinity® According to Islam, the mystery of 

Trinity contradicts the principle of God's unity® 

Christians, it argues, have introduced three deities 

and transformed ‘the man Jesus into the substance of 

the son of God® The Qur 5 an says, "Believe, therefore, 

in God and His apostles and say not 'there is Trinity'® 

9 

God is only one God ®' 5 


The MuHazilites have carried this principle of 
monotheism to its logical consequences® According to them, 
God is a oneness in Himself and no shadow of duality 
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could attach to Him* To vindicate this position of God's 
absolute unity, they deny the possession of attributes 
on the part of God, for unity and attributes are 
philosophically incompatible. Possession is a relation 
showing duality of the subject and object, the possessor 
and the possessed, How, supposing God possessed attributes, 
these attributes must either have been co-eternal with 
Him or non—eternal, that is, came into existence after 
God. But neither of these two alternatives can be 
mainbained, for in the former case, there would have 
been two eternal things — God and His attributesj but 
this is impossible because the Qur^an declares God to 


be the only Eternal Being, As we find in one verse, 

{, ilnd everlasting is the essence of your Lord, Possessor 

10 

of greatness and eminence”, In the latter case, that 

is, if the attributes were not possessed by Him from 

ebernioy, but came tojbe possessed by Him later, then it 

would mean that a time was when God was without attributes, 

and therefore imperfect. This again is against the Qur s an 

which says, “You will never find a change in the ways 
of God,” 11 


In view of the above, the MuHazilites deny the 

possession of attributes on the part of God, But the 

► 

xact remains that in the Qur s an, mention has been made 
both of God and of His attributes. Plow could this 
problem be solved? Mu^tasilites answer that God's 
au cribui>es and Hi-g Essence are identical, God is 
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Powerful* for example* not by virtue of His possession of 


* i 


une attribute of Powerfulness* but because He is Powerful 

12 

essentially® 

There is still a third sense in which tawhld has 
been taken —the Sufi sense® For them® 


tawhid is not 


only the confession of the unity of Gods it is much more 
than this® For them* it is the complete merging of the 
individual will into the Will of God? it is the efface- 
ment of all human volition and personal initiative and 
the affirmation of the Divine will in every act® The 
following quotation from the Persian mystic Abu Sa G id 
bo Abl al-Khayr (do 440/1048) will illustrate this 
meaning elearlys 

ooo it is the Vision of the heart that is of value* 
not the tongue 9 s speech eo ® the (true servant) is he 
who fears the majesty of God and frees himself from 
carnal desires® Until you empty yourself of Self* you 
will not be able to escape from it® It is not enough 
for me to repeat* °There is no god but God n * to 
become a Ifluslimo (It is written) »Most of them have 
apo believed in God* but are polytheists t! * that is* 
they have made profession of faith with the tongue* 
but most of them in their hearts are polytheists® 

God has said* 13 1 do not pardon the polytheist 0 * that 
is* God will net forgive one who gives Him a partner* 
but apart from that He will forgive whom He will® All 
the members of thy body are filled with doubt and 
polytheism® Thou must cast out this polytheism from 

thy heart that thou, mayst have peace®®® thou canst 
not believe in God until thou dost deny thyself* that 

self which keeps thee far from God Most High and which 

says* 11 So and so has done thee an injury and such a one 
has treated thee well* 1 ® All this leads to dependence on 
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creatures and all this is polytheism*, The creatures 
are nothing, the Friend is everything® After this 
manner it must be .known and declared and having been 
declared, it is necessary to abide by it and in it® 
And to abide by it means that when thou hast said, 
fl One B , thou must not again say •’Two* 5 and the creature 
and the Creator are two® The right faith is to say 
God and therein to stand fast® And to stand fast means 
that when thou hast said, fl God B , thou shouldst no more 


in thine 


speak of the creatures nor-think upon the... 

heart, so that it is as if the creatures were not.. 
Whatever thou dost see or say, see and say from what 
is existent, which will never cease to be® Love that 
One, Who, when thou shalt cease to be, will not 

Himself cease to be, that thou, too, mayst become one 
who will never cease to be ®13 


Let us now come to al-Junayd ® The most famous and 
oft-quoted definition of .tawhld by him is thiss 

o 

Unification is fcJaa isolation of tho Eternal from tiie 
Contingents* 1 ( ifrad, al-Oadlm ‘an aMiididath )® 14 B ut the 
quescion Iss how can unification be isolation (or 

CWct ' 

se|>&ra,bion)* its opposite? This seems to violate the 

* 

i 

logical principle ox eon’orsdictionf a thing cannot be 
itself and its contradiction at the same time® For a man 
to be a man and no c^man at the same time is an impossi— 
bility® Hence unification and isolation appear to be 
imcompatible® Our answer is that unification and isola¬ 
tion, association and dissociation, attachment and 
detabhiaent. — these are simultaneous processes, one 
necessarily involving the other® Union in one direction 
is separation in another and separation in one direction 
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means union in another® 


Now what does al-Junayd mean by al°Qadim ? We have 
translated the word as ‘Eternal». But it does not cover 

the meaning of the word 'Eternal•, for the latter has 

*■ ^ 

two aspects* a backward aspect and a forward aspect* When 
we say “God is eternalwe mean that He was not 
originated in the past? nor will He cease to exist in the 
future* But here the word al—Qadim refers only to 


al-Qa 
* Eternal 1 


al-azali * the backward aspect of the word 


15 


and hot the forward aspect of it* The forward 


CS5» C ZP 

■ bag a . 


What is the special purpose of al-Junayd‘s 
use of the word al-Qadim in referring to God? One reason 
we can think of is that throughout his writings? we find 
him constantly looking backward to that point in time 
when the soul (al—ruh) was created by God* As we proceed? 
we shall find -that the goal of the mystic 9 s journey? 


according to him? is to be as he was before his soul was 
• joined with the physical body* As a devoted-Muslim? he 
believes in the Day ofjjudgement? no doubt? 1 ® but his main 
concern is the attainment of the state of the soul in 
which it was in the long past* It is for this reason? 
perhaps? that he looks at God in His backward aspect 

of eternity* 


Another reason we can think of for his use of 
the word al—Qadim for God is that perhaps he wants to 
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contrast the nature of the soul with that of God* for the 
former differs from the latter in respect to its 


Mil 101© 


origination and not with regard to its continuity 

future| God will never perish and neither will the soul, 

but the latter xs originated in time, while the former 
is not® 


We have still one important word in al~Junayd®s 

definition which needs clarification, and that is 

JlXstiM^ hdaJh p This refers to things that have both origina*^ 

fcion and decay, coming into being and ceasing to exist, 

and hence contrast directly with God 0 They contrast with 

oh© soul only in one respect *”«■» in respect of its 

continuity in the future *“»» for the soul will continue 

oo exist while ohe con cingents will no to With regard to 

their origin,they have the same nature both are 

originated in cimeo So we can say that the soul stands 

intermediary between God andjthe contingents*. God has 

neither origin nor decay p alyffl u h d. a th has botho but the 

0 ^ 

soul has only origin and no decay 0 Thus, the soul 
partakes of the nature of both® it partakes of the nature 
of God in so iar as it will continue to exist, and it 
shares in the nature of al-muhdath because it is 
originated in time*. 


Mowp in .tauhxd, realising the difference between 
the Eternal and the contingents, the soul eliminates 
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the latter completely and isolates God in His absolute 

oneness® In doing this, the soul strips itself of all 

¥■ 

multiplicity, all phenomenal all its relationships with 
the world are swallowed up in one relationship — its 

► . A m i ■' 

relationship with the One® It is a self-emptying process, 
and the result is that the soul becomes completely naked| 
it possesses nothing, nor is it attracted to anything 
other than the One® The heart is now occupied completely 
with the Divine, and no creature can invade this place 
any longer® It has become the dwelling place of God 
Himself® Al—Junayd says, "It is thine own heart which 
is in truth the dwelling place of God Most High® So far 

as in thee lies, give no admission into this abode of 

. 18 
His, to any other save Him® H “ 


Thus unification necessarily involves isolation 
of God from all contingents® It is turning away from the 

i ^ 

contingents and holding fast to the Divine® While 


commenting on Abu B Abd Allah Muhammad b® IChafif • s saying, 


Unification consisos in turning away from nature^, 

■H 

al-Hu^wiri says that "no one can turn to God until he 

has turned away from nature and the 8 natural 8 man 

( j^hib tab ) is unable to apprehend the reality of 

Unification which is revealed to you only when you see 

19 

the corruption of your own nature® EJ Al-Junayd 
expresses this state thus 3 


Prom the true nature of this existence comes real 
vision of (God) together with the disappearance of his 

existence (ioe®, human nature)| with the loss of his 
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existence,.God's existence has been purified; with the 
purification of God's existence* his own attributes 
have disappeared, and being lost to himself, he is 
present in God. So, being present with God, he is lost 
to himself and being lost to himself he is present 
with God* 20 

The muwa hhid now loses all desires and all 

personal initiative* He even empties himself of fear of 

Hell and hope for Paradise, for these are created things 

and, therefore, they cannot have any room in his heart* 

Once, Babi *ah al— VAdawiyyah (d® 185/801) was found 

running with fire in one hand and water in another® When 

asked as to why she was doing so, she replied that she 

was going to put out the fire of Hell with the help of 

the water and set Paradise on fire with the help of the 

fire so that nobody could ever worship God either for 

21 

fear of Hell-fire or for hope of Paradise® This shows 
that the heart of the muwa hhid has no concern for 
anything except God® As for personal will and personal 
initiative, he has none® God has entered the mystic's 
heart, and so it is He who is acting through him® God is 
now the supreme will and the supreme actor, and the 
mystic is like a dead body in the hands of the washer 
who prepares the corpse for burials All his movements, 
all his speech — everything is controlled by the 

i 

Divine * As al-Junayd says, to the muwahhid, all motion 
and lack of motion of things created is the act of 

22 cy «*? 

God® Expressing the same idea, al-Hujwiri says that 
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n when the Divine omnipotence manifests its domain over 

k- . 

humanity, it transports a man out of his own being, so 

23 

that his speech becomes the speech of Godo n 


A more or less similar idea as is contained in 

^ 24 . 

al-Junayd 9 s famous saying about tawhid is found in 'the 

o 

Indian classical Sa&kh.ya Yoga according to which Yoga 

4 

(uniting, joining) means disjoining or disuniting of the 
pur us a from the pr akr ti « the eternal from the contingents 


As Hiriyanna says., in Saffiich.va Yoga 9 11 Yoga which means 

“ . 25 

•union’ooo comes to mean ’disunion 9 ( vi.yog a)o 0 o t} But 

this similarity of the two conceptions should not 

mislead uso Xn Sa mlchya ... Yogs ? *ch© e ternal, 

timeless being which has to be separated is the human 

spirit, land- the contingent from which it has to be 

separated is the physiological apparatus in which the 

spirit has been temporarily cagedo But to al*~Junayd, 

eternity belongs to God and God aloneo In commenting 

on Abu Yazid 0 s saying, °I contemplated on taw hid (and I 

realised that) the created things have disappeared from 

the Sufi (*arif) and the Sufi (^ arif ) has disappeared 

o . .. ° 


from the created things n , al-Junayd says that !! all 

created things are absent from God Most High and He 

26 

is isolated in His Majesty from His creation 0 t} ' This 
seems to mean that the state in which there is a 
complete loss of consciousness of everything other 


th an God al—Juhayd applies to God, while Abu Yazid 
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applies it to the souls By doing this? al=Junayd apparent** 

ly makes an insurmountable barrier between God and the 
human spirit® 


We have tried to understand in our own way what 


al~*Junayd means by his famous definition concerning 



amrita 


27 


drunk 


individual tastes and capacitieso According to al-Sarrig, 

for example9 tawhTd is that to which there is no way for 

man except to mention and describe it'to the extent that 

28 

He has shown to them and informed them* K and this is 

what, he says, is meant by 1} Isolation of the Eternal from 

the contingent® H In al~Sarraj *s view, Shibli means the 

^ ■ /* 
same thing when he says. 


The one who defines taw hid by expression is ahehetie 
the one who points to it is a dualist, the one who 
keeps silent concerning it is ignorant, the one who 
imagines that he has attained it, has not attained it, 
the one who indicates it is an ido!«*worshipper, the 
one who speaks about it is heedless, the one who 
thinks that he is near it is far from it® 00 29 


Al-Hujwiri starts his discussion of the views of 
the Sufis on tawhid with al-Junayd®a'definition, and 
interprets it thuss 

®oo you must not regard the eternal as a locus of 
phenomena, or phenomena as a locus of the eternal? and you 
must know that God is eternal and that you are 
phenomenal, and that nothing of your genus is 
connected with Him, and that nothing of His attributes 
is mingled in you, and that there is no homogeneity 

between the eternal and the phenomenal 
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Al^Qushayrl quotes the definition of al-Junayd 


twice| once in the beginning of chapter one of his 

„ 31 

Hisalah and again in the chapter on tavv hido But in 


I 

neither case does he give his own interpretation® In the 
chapter on tawhXd, he quotes it as followsi 


Unification which is attained only by the Sufis is 
the isolation of the Eternal from the contingents, 
departure from the abode (of deceit), cutting off from 
the objects of love, abandoning of what is known and 
what is unknown, and God’s (may He be praised) taking 
place of all these ®^ 


Ibn Taymlya (d® 728/L328), though an anti—mystic, 

praises al-Junayd for regarding tawhid as isolation of 

the Eternal from the contingents® There were some Sufis 

who fell into the wrong conception of total fusion in 

* 

G 0(i (aJj-ittihad)® Hence, says Ibn Taymlya, this distinct 

♦ 

tion between the Eternal and the contingents made by 

al^Junayd would safeguard many from following the 

33 

wrong path® 


Ibn Taymlya further mentions that some Sufis have 

© 

agreed with al-Junayd on this point of the distinction 
between the Eternal and the contingents^ others have 
failed to understand what is meant by this, and still 
others have blamed him for what he said of those who 


have blamed al—Junayd® Ibn Taymlya mentions Ibn al 
4 Arabics saying in his Al-Isra ila 

*’ > ‘ l " 'l ie' ll ‘r C ' ' i T... .I L t immup rf- 







u °h Junayd, who can distinguish between two things 
except the one who is other than both? You; 



are 
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either the Eternal or the contingent,, Then how can you 

34 

make the distinction?” 

+ 

3 bn al- ‘Arab! 9 s disapproval of al-» J unay d 5 s 
distinction between the Eternal and the contingents is 


understandable e He did not find in al»Junayd 9 s conception 
of tawhfd a sense of a total absorption of the individual 

i 

spirit into the Divine Spirit,, Naturally, therefore, he 
could not accept it® However, according to Ibn Taymiya, 


al-Junayd is right and Ibn al-^Arabl wrong® 


Commenting on 


Ibn al-^Arabi 9 s argument. 


he says, 


This is his ignorance® Indeed, the one who can 
distinguish between two things knows that this is 
different from that, without having the condition that 
he will be the third® Every man distinguishes between 
himself and others, and (still) he is not the third® 
God, may He be praised, distinguishes between Him — 
self and others and (yet) there is no third being®-^ 


Not only have many Sufi writers quoted and 
commented on al~* Junayd 9 s famous saying on tawhfd® but 

* y caste0 tausssi** w 

* 

many were greatly influenced by it® In fact, this 
definition of a!-J unayd 9 s constitutes the essence of the 
views of many contemporary and later Sufis an d Sufi 

Q 

writers on the subject. We shall take a few examples to 
illustrate this pointo 


Let ue first take the example of al J unayd 8 s own 
contemporaries — his associates, friends and disciples® 

Al"Wuri defines taw hfd thuss “Union with God is separation 
from all else, and separation from all else is union with 
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36 

Him* B This definition means that 

w. 

any one whose mind is united with God is separated from 
all besides, and vice versu s therefore union of the 
mind with God is separation from the thought of created 
things , and to be rightly turned away from phenomena 
is to be rightly turned towards God.^ 

Shibll, a notable, pupil of al—Junayd, says, ® Th e 
worshipper does not experience tawhld until he is 

mmmfmMXmasm qMm 

completely estranged from his own inner self ( eirr ) so 
that God can manifest Himself to him*On another 
occasion, he says that until one completely renounces 
this world and the thoughts of the next, it is impossible 

5Q 

for one to attain tawh ido 

Husayn bo Mansur al-Halla f j (do 309/922), though 

/■* 4 

he was refused discipleship by al-Junayd, U W as greatly 
influenced by him 0 .Tawhld, according to him, is attained 

when "the servant sees nothing other than the Creator 

+ 

and no thought othen than that of his Maker is connected 

with his secret heart ( sirr )» 0 41 Again, he says, "Tawhld 

is your isolation as a single individual, and that God’s 

42 

making yon not to see yourself Q " 

Abu al-Hasan %AXl b 0 Ibrahim al-Husri (do 371/981), 
an associate of Shibll, says, "Our principles of tawhld 
are fives the removal of phenomenality, and the affirma¬ 
tion of eternity, and departure from familiar haunts, 
and separation from brethren, and forgetfulness of what 
is known and unknown*, l ^Here "removal of phenomenality" 
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means "denying that phenomena have any connexion with 
unification or that they can possibly attain to His holy 
essence 0 ! "affirmation of eternity 13 means that the 

* i 

muwafahld convinced that 33 God always existed 18 p 

'Jr T 

"departure from familiar haunts" implies, for the adepts 

abandoning of "lofty stations and glorious states and 

*. 

exalted miracles ( karainat ) ” g "separation from brethren 13 
consists in 


turning away from the society ;6f mankind and turning 
towards the society of God, since any thought of 
other than God is a veil and an imperfection, and the 
more a man's thoughts are associated with other than 
God the more he is veiled from Godj 

and "forgetfulness of (a thingj what is known and unknown” 
means 


the unification of that thing, for unification denies 
whatever the knowledge of mankind affirms about itf 
and whatever their ignorance affirms about it is merely 
contrary to their knowledge, for ignorance is not 
unification, and knowledge of the reality of unifica¬ 
tion cannot be attained without denying the personal 
initiative (ta sarruf ) in which knowledge and ignorance 

consisto^^ 


Let us now see what some later Sufi writers have 
to say on taw hido While commenting on the saying of 


Buwaym b a Ahmad (do 303/915) that tawhid is "the 


* , .> 

obliteration of the traces of humanity and changing the 
characteristics of the lower soul ( nafs ) since they 
claim mastery in respect to its activities^ 00 , (and) 


isolation of the Divine" al-Sarraj says that the latter 
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phrase means the isolation of thfe Eternal 

45 

that which is phenomenal ( ai-muMath )« 


(al- Qadim ) from 


According to al~Kal abadhi, tawhid has seven 
elements* These ares 


The isolation of the Eternal from the contingents* 
raising the Eternal above the perception of created 
beings, abandoning of the equation of the attributes* 
abolishing causal relation from divinity* exalting 
God above the capacity of the contingents to change 
Him* exalting Him above all discrimination and 
consideration, and freeing Him of all relation of 
analogyo 4° 


Again, in the chapter on H Union°, he says, H The meaning of 

'"Si 

union is that the heart ( sirr ) should be separated from 

all but God and it should glorify none save Him and 

47 

listen to none other than Him H 0 

Al-HujwTrH sayss 

P 

Substances, accidents, elements, bodies, forms and 
properties — all these are veils of Divine mysteries 0 
Prom the standpoint of Unification {tawhid) it is 
polytheism to assert that any such veils exist, but 
in this world everything is veiled, by its being, 
from Unification, and the spirit is held captive by 
admixture and association with phenomenal being 0 48 

In order to attain unification, therefore, one has to 

rid himself of all these veilsj he must give up all 

49 

human volition and all personal initiative? then and 
then alone will he realize God in His absolute purity 0 

The above examples^ show: the correctness of 
our contention that the views of many Sufis and Sufi 
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writers on tawhld after al-Junayd are, in essence, his 
view contained in his famous saving that B taw hld is the 
isolation of the Eternal from the contingents 0 * 


So far we have discussed al-Junayd's most 

_ 

important definition of : tawh ld which contains the gist 


of his whole mystical position* But the following saying 

of hl-Junayd on ta whld is very comprehensive and includes 

many aspects of his conception of taw hid some of which 

© 

we shall discuss in later chapters* It describes tawhid 


thus 8 


Unification is this, that one should be a figure 
(shakhs) in the hands of God, a figure over which His 
decrees pass according as He in His omnipotence 
determines, and that one should be sunk in the seas 
of His unity, self-annihilated and dead alike to the 
call of mankind to him and his answer to them, 
absorbed by the reality of the Divine unity in true 
proximity, and lost to sense and action, because God 
fulfils in him what He hath, willed of him, namely, 
that his last state should become his first state, . 
and that he should be as he was before he existed* t3 51 


Al-Hujwiri has explained the above definition very 

clearly* Though lengthy, it will perhaps be worthwhile to 

quote his interpretation here* He saysi 

All this means that the Unitarian in the will of God 

has no more a will of his own, and in the unity of God 

no regard to himself, so that he becomes like an atom 

as he was in the eternal past when the covenant of 

unification was made, and God answered the question 

which He Himself had asked, and that atom was only 
the object of His speech* Mankind have no joy in such 

a one that they should call him to anything, and he 
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has no friendship with anyone that he should respond 
to their call* This saying indicates the annih ilation 
of human attributes and perfect resignation to God in 
the state when a man is overpowered by the revelation 
of His majesty, so that he becomes a passive 
instrument and a subtle substance that feels nothing* 
and his body is a repository for the mysteries of God, 
to whom his speech and actions are attributed! but, 
unconscious of all as he is, he remains subject to the 
ordinances of the religious law, to the end that the 
proof of God may be established® Such was the Apostle 
when on the night of the Ascension he was borne to th e 
station of proximity! he desired that his body should 
be destroyed and his personality be dissolved, but 
God 9 e purpose was to establish His proof® He bade the 


Apostle remain in the state that he was inj whereupon 

he gained strength and displayed the existence of God 

from out of his own non-existence and said, iJ I am not 

as one of you® Verily, I pass the night with my Lord, 

and he gives me food and drink 13 , and he also said, «I 

am with G-od in a state in which none of the cherubim 

nor any prophet is capable of being contained with 
me®“52 


To understand al-Junayd # s conception of tawhld 
more clearly, let us now discuss his classification of 

UJtSji 

the MMahpdun and the different levels of tawhld 

T — — 1 ^ ™ 1 

manifested in them® According to him, there are four 

levels or phases of tawhld represented by four classes 

© 

of peoples the first is represented by the ordinary 
Muslims, the second by those possessed of exoteric 
knowledge ( 5 ilm), i 0 e® P the mutakallimim, and the 
th&aid- and the fourth by the elect (al«khawas) 
endowed with esoteric knowledge (ma^rifah)®^We shall 

now bob now obese Xe^elo of jgw bid t op rose irb e d by fiiGH 
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ox© distinguished from each other. Al*“Junayd saysi 

As fox the tawhi d of the ordinary people (ordinary 
Muslims), it consists in the affirmation of the unity 
of God by the negation of all othex gods, all 
opposites, equals, similars, and liices (to Him), but 
yielding (at the same time) to the feelings of desire 
and fear arising from other (sources) than Him® This 
kind of tawhid has some reality of realization in the 
fulfilment of actions since the assertion (of the 

unity of God) persists.54 


The quotation of al-Sarraj and al-Qushayri fro 
al-Junayd on this point contains the same idea, though 
the language is different. It says that tawhid is 



the isolation of the Unified One by realizing His 

unity in perfect oneness that He is the on© who 

neither begets nor is begotten, by negation of 

°PP® s ftes, similars and whatever is worshipped other 

than Him, without any resemblance or qualification or 

conceptualisation or comparison (to Him), God being 

one eternal individual Being, the Hearing and the 
Seeing.55 


The .tawhid of the mutakallimun . says al—Junayd, 
consists in 

the affirmation of the unity of God by the negation 
of all other gods, all equals, opposites, similars and 
likes (to Him), together with the performance of (His) 
commands and abstention from (His) prohibitions in 
matters of external actions, all these being the 
result of fear, hope and greed. The establishment of 
the truth of realization in (external) actions is the 
result of the establishment of true belief by 

assertion.56 

ihen comes eso beric■ taw hid which, as we have 

\ 

J- 

seen, has two phases according to al-Junayd. The first 
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phase of it consists in 


the affirmation of the unity of God by the negation 
of all other things (referred to above), together with 
the performance of (His) commands, both externally 
and internally, by eliminating the fear of anything 
other than God® All these originate from real 
conformity (with God's demand) by the existence of 
God's presence with him, together with the existence 
of the presence of God's call to him and his response 
to God,57 


The second phase of esoteric taw frld, tawh ld in its 
highest stage, is attained when the muwa hhid becomes 

t < t 

a figure ( shakh g) in the hands of God, a figure over 
which His decrees pass according as He in His 
omnipotence determines, and that one should be sunk 
in the seas of His unity, self-annihilated and dead 
alike to the call of mankind to him and his answer to 
them, absorbed by the reality of the Divine unity in 
true proximity, and lost to sense and action, because 
God fulfils in him what He hath willed of him, namely 
that his last state should become his first state, and 
that he should be as he was before he existed® 53 



Thus we find that the ordinary Muslims confess 
the unity of God, the most fundamental principle of 
Islam® But their activities are guided by fear of Hell 
and hope for Paradise® But the mutakallimun have the 
virtues of the ordinary Muslims plus reason and 
knov/ledge which the ordinary Muslims do not possess® Eeason 
and knowledge enable the mutakallimun to distinguish 
clearly between the right and the wrong and act properly 

according to the commands and prohibitions ( al-arar v/a 

* 

al-nahi) laid down by God® Nevertheless, the mutakallimun 

V * tm-m-T^rr h m- r*—r-nap-*'■•**"matt 

have not been able to overcome the forces of fear and 
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hope as motivating factors of their aetivites# But at the 

third stage* the SGfl overcomes these negative qualities 

0 

of fear and hope as motivating factors* and he becomes 

i * 

aware of God's presence in and with him* while at the 

; i , 

l 

same time he possesses the positive qualities of the 
other two# But even now* he has not reached his goal 
the highest stage of tawh xd. This he does at the fourth 
stage when he eaperiences a lifting of the veils of God's 
mysteries| now there occurs a merger of the individual 
will with the will of God# The Sufi is now a completely 


passive instrument in the hands of Gods he is like a 

corpse in the hands of the washer who prepares the body 

for burialo When he acts and moves and speaks* it is God 

59 

who is doing all these through him# 


In al-Junayd's classification of the muwahhidun 
and the different levels of tawhid represented by them* 
we come upon his conception of the degrees of belief and the 
coresponding degrees of truth revealed to the believers® 
According to this conception* we find a gradual move- 
ment of the soul* step by step* from the stage of mere 
belief ( shaliadah ) of the ordinary Muslims up|to the stage 
where the goal of the mystic •— tawhxd in its highest 
degree — is attained® 


These different stages through which the soul 
passes are not mutually exclusive $ there is no essential 
cleavage between them? they all const!tuts one 
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4 # 


continuous process® Every higher stage manifests a novel 
character, a new quality v/hich was not present in the 
previous stage® This new quality has arisen oUt of the 
previous stage and remains with it® In a t. H » T’n 'Pr* V 


K 


this process of emergence of new qualities at every higher 
stage is characterised by inclusion and transcendence 

at the same time® A higher stage transcends a lower in 

* 

so far as it has something new in itf but at the same 
time it includes the lower, in so far as it has in it all 
the positive characteristics of the latter® That is to 
say, these stages are characterised by togetherness® It 
follows, therefore, that continuity and emergence are 
the twin characteristics of the movement of the soul 
towards the goalo The highest stage, for example, though 
unique by virtue of its possession of the new quality 


which is absent in all lower stages, includes within 
itself all the positive characteristics of the latter® 

Wc may illustrate this process in the following diagrams 



In the above diagram, B includes A and yet B is 
more than A® So also is the case with C in relation to B 
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and A, and D in relation to C, B and A® 

This example, however, should not be carried 
too far, for, as we have already pointed out, the higher 
stages dc not possess all the characteristics of the 
lower stages as is shown in the diagram® For example, D 
does not include the negative qualities of fear arS hope 
belonging to A| it includes only its positive quality, 
viz®, assertion of the oneness of God® 


In the diagram, we have not shown the circle 
between C and D as distinctly as we have shown the ones 
between C and B, and B and A® The reason for this is 
that we feel that al-Junayd has not made a sharp 


distinction between the two phases of esoteric taw-hid® In 
fact, he calls them both “esoteric tawhid 8 Q Perhaps by 
the first stage of esoteric tawhi d he means the stage 

Li 

of fane; ' and by the second stage of esoteric tawhid , bag!/® 

1 VZB&822XSZZfr&lf BSS*33B!aJi *r- v~t * 

But these two stages, as we shall see later, are two 
aspects of the same state® Hence, from this point on in 
our discussion, w© shall regard the muwahhidun as 
constituting three classes according to al-J unayd g 


ordinary Muslims, 


mutakallimun and the Sufis® 


Al-J unayd 8 s conception of degrees of belief is 
very significant® This shows his strict loyalty to 
Shari^ah and Kallm® The ordinary Muslims® the mutakallimun 
and the ,Sufis are all on the right path, the only 
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difference between them being the difference in degrees 
of truth attained by them* The Sufi, when he experiences 
the highest state of taw hid® may have attained higher 
truth than the ordinary Muslim, but the foundation of 
the belief of them both is the same 8 ha ilaha ilia 
Allah — "there is no god but God®" 






Ill 


TAWHXI) (COKTIWUBD) 


We have discussed al*»Junay d 9 s conception of tawhld 

A 

in some detailo Let us now discuss some other ideas 

*»- % 

connected with this conception 

I 

It is in this state of tawhld that a vision of 


God occurs and this? say the Sufis? is possible? for 

otherwise? Moses 9 petition to God? £3 Show Thyself to me 

1 

so that I can look upon Thee 13 ? would have meant that he 


0 

was either ignorant or an unbelievero Moreover 


9 


Muhammad 

o 


vision oi God on idle night of his journey to the heavens 
(mi*>raj) shows the possibility of man*s seeing Godo On 
Uiis night? Muhammad is believed to have Been. God and had 
direct communion with Him 0 Abu Yasid experienced a sort 

of mi^rai himself in which he had a vision of Godo He 
says s 

Once He lifted me and placed me in front of Him and 
said to me? H 0h Abu Yasid? indeed My creatures want to 
see youc 13 I answered? H Adorn me with your unity and 
clothe me in your selfhood and elevate me to your 
oneness so that when your creatures see me? they will 

say? "We have seen You 1 a Thus '£qu will be that and I 
shall -not be thereo 13 3 - 

Al°’Jimayd also speaks of the vision of God and direct 
communion with Him 0 In one of his letters to a fellow 


s 
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mystic, he expresses his wish that God bring him (the 

friend) in proximity to God and grant him the favour of 
communion with Him. 


Wow what do the Sufis mean by vision of God? Do 
they mean that they have an actual vision of God with 
their physical eyes? Some Sufis will answer in the 

(T 9 

affirmative. For them, Moses 9 desire to see God was'that 
of seeing Him with physical eyes® Moreover, Ibn ‘‘Abbas 
is reported to have heard Muhammad saying that he had 
actually seen God on the night of the journey<h 


Buti bhe majority o>. the Sufis do not believe in 
the possibility of man«s seeing God with physical eyes. 
Accoiding ho them, when. Moses wanted to see God, he 
wanted to see God«s signs and not God Himself® 7 Muhammad. 

o J 

too, did not see God on the night of his journey to th e 
heavens. To support this view, they refer to the fact 

that Muhammad told ishah that he did not see God. 8 

- *■ 

They also quote *1* ishah 9 s saying, » Who ever claims that 
Muhammad saw God lies ■ $ 'But the fact remains that 
Muhammad is reported to have told Ibn *>Abbas that he had 

seen God. How can we explain this riddle? AL-Hujwlrl 
answers this question thusg 

oo® in saying ohac he did not see God the Apostle was 
referring bo his bodily eye, whereas in saying the 
contrary he was referring to his spiritual eye. Since 

ishah wa 0 a formalist and Ibn c> Abbae a spiritualist, 
the Apostle spolce with each of them according to their 

insight. ^ 
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AX-Junayd holds tine lat ter view, that is, that 

God cannot be seen with physical eyes in this world,, 11 

Al-Junayd' would not even like to see God with physical 

©yes in the next world even if it were possible© He says, 

X God should say to Die, Behold Me' 3 , 1 should reply, 

SI I will not behold Thee, ,} because in love the eye is 

other (than God) and aliens the jealousy of otherness 

would prevent me from beholding Him© Since in this 

world I was wont to behold Him without the mediation 

of the eye, how should I use such mediation in the 
next world? 


& O © 


r I 


.sigh t of Thee, 

1 look on Theeo' 1 ^ 


And I close 



Now, if physical vision of God is not possible in 
this world, what hind of vision is possible? According to 
al“Hujwir£, it is vision by the heart ( sirr ) or by 
contemplation ( mushahadah ) that is possible for mano 1 ^ 
ihe meaning of contemplation defies adequate expression 
in languageo It is for this reason that 


the Apostle, when he attained proximity to God, saids 
W I cannot tell Thy praise, t} because he was in 
eon oemplation, and. contemplation in the degree of love 
is perfect unity ( yaganagi ) 9 and any outward expression 
in unity is otherness ( be’ganagi )<, Then he saids H Thou 
hast praised Thyself, £J i 0 e a Thy words are mine, and 
Thy praise is mine, and I do not deem my tongue 
capable of expressing what I feelo 1 ^ 


Though al-Hujv/iVf admits of the possibility of 
vision o.l God by the heart through contemplation, he 

warns that no one should think that one can form an idea 
ox God in one 5 s mind either by memory or imaginationo 
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For God is infinite while reflection and imagination are 
finite . 15 


Al-Kalabadhi, however, does not admit of the 
possibility of vision of God even by the heart. What is 
possible, according to him, is only vision from the point 
of view of faith. He gives several reasons for this. 
First, the vision of God has been reserved for the nest 
world? if God were seen in this world, no difference 
would be left between this world and the next in this 
respect. Secondly, God is Eternal and the world is 
evanescent. Thirdly, if God were seen in this world, 
belief in Him would be axiomatic? that is to say, if God 
were seen, there would have been no choice left for any 
one to believe or not to believe in Him? God 5 a existence 


would be a fact to every one. Moreover, God Himself has 

16 

not stated anywhere that vision occurs in this world 0 ~ 


So far as al-Junayd is concerned, perhaps he goes 

along with aX-=Hujwxrx in his assertion that vision of God 

« 

is possible by means of contemplation. Perhaps his 
sayings such as H in this world I was wont to behold Him 13 

17 

and 0 7, close mine eye when 1 look on Thee a mean the 
vision of God through contemplation, vision of God by 
means of the heart. 


Another idea that is connected with the conception 
of tawhxd is that of tawaklcul, trust in God or complete 

3 o 

dependence on Him." We have seen already that in the 
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highest stage of tawhxd. the will of the Sufi merges 
completely with the will of God§ he loses all personal 
initiative and volition and becomes as passive as a 

corpse in the hands of the washer who prepares it for 

19 

burial® This, in fact; is another way of saying th at 
the individual is in a state of tawakkul „ In this state; 

i;he individual abandons himself completely to God with 

* 

the belief that He will provide all that is needed by 
him® For 9 does He not provide for the needs of the birds 
in the wilderness, the child in the womb of the mother 
and the fish at the bottom of the sea? 

i 

* 

hhu al-Mm dexines tawakkul as 0 renunciation of 

20 * 

all means and efforts® £J According to Abu 6 Abcl Allah 
al-Qurashi, jL&wakku l consists in giving up all refuge 
except God® “ So Sari al-Saqatx, tawakkul is the ^removal 

oo* ““““ 

of all power and strength® 0 


There are many anecdotes which illustrate how 


completely the Sufis abandon themselves to God 9 s will® A 
certain Sufi became extremely hungry one day, and, 

therefore, wanted to ask God for food® But at once the 
inner voice told him that it was not the act of a 
— lAs&w skkil go do so, and thus he refrained from asking®^"* 


Another Sufi once fell into the Tigris® When asked if he 


i/o> Id like to be brought ashore, he replied in the 
negative® When asked if he wished to b© drowned, h© 
answered again in the negative® Then he was asked what 
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lie wished? end "the deeply was? “God’s will be done® What 

' pA 

have I to do with wishing ?*» According to another gull? 
to regard something other than God as the cause of 
anything is polytheism® He says? 

* 

Once our companion brought some milk® I said? “This 
will harm me® ® After that? one day while praying to 
God? I said? »0h GodJ forgive me? for you know that 
I never associated any partner with you for the 
twinkling of an eye®** Then I heard a voice saying? 

B Not even the night of the milk?“ 2 5 

We find similar ideas of tawakkul in al-Junayd® 
According to him? in tawak kul. »one should be God's as he 



has never been and God should be his as He has always 

26 

been® 0 This means that one should be completely 
oatisiied with what God does? for satisfaction consists 
in the abandonment of one’s choice altogether® 27 
Al-Junayd’s disciple Shibii speaks of the state of 

p- 

in exactly the same terms® He says? “You shall 

- * * 

be to God as you have never been and God should be to 

28 

you as He has always been® tJ In reply to a question 

regarding the conduct of the one who is dependent on 

God? al-»Junayd says? “That you should be satisfied with 

God? the Most High in all conditions and that you will 

29 

not ask anyone except Him® H It is reported that once 
he fell sick and? therefore? asked God to cure him# 

At once came the voice of God to his inner self (sirrk 


i3 Do not enter between Me and yourself©According to 
another story? a disciple of al;-J unayd accompanied him 
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to a jirngl© one day. Due to excessive heat, blood started 
coming out of his nose. So he said, n How terrible is the 


heat. 80 Al-Junayd scolded him saying, "You complain against 


leans 


an act of God 0 Get away from my company. 15 All this 
that one should be completely satisfied with what God willc 


and depend on Him for whatever one needs, giving up all 
efforts and all volition. 



in the Battle 


We should mention in this connection that tawhld 
and tawakkul iulply predestination. God is the only doer? 

He is the sole agent of all action, all motion, all 
volition. The Qur*an, referring to 

of Badr, says, f, You did not throw when you threw, but God 
shrew. 0 Man's part, therefore, is only to receive 
passively all that comes from God. Thus we find that the 

fatalistic spirit which reigned euxrreme in early IslSm 
found a strong foothold again in the 


Sufis 


33 


Another idea that we want to discuss in connection 

vath — is that o£ lov e. In tawhfd, as we have already 
seen, the Sufi gives himself up completely to God? his 

will merges with God's will and he feels himself unified 

with Him. This implies that the Sufi is in love with 
God, the Beloved. 


The word aafeshteh (love) is variously derived. 
According to some, it is derived from hubb 
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me ailing lull of water w * b@C8.use when love Is 

collected in the heart and fills it 9 there is no room 
there for any thought except of the beloved* as Shibli 
eaysi^^love is called mahabbat because it obliterates 
CjSS^il) from the heart everything except the beloved*? 34 


^ rt 

According to others, 


it is derived fro 



the same root 


i^nbb but meaning “ the four conjoined pieces of wood oh 


which a water**jug is placed, because a lover lightly 
bears whatever his beloved metes out to him 


honour or 

35 


disgrace, pain or pleasure, fair treatment or foul,® 15 
That is to say, real love is not affected by anything 


coming from the belovedo In fact, the lover delights in 

I 

miseries and afflictions* and suffering become8 hxs 
pleasureo When Shibli* on suspicion of being insane* was 
comined fco a home ,£or the lunatics* some people came to 


visit him© On being asked who they were* they replied 
that they were Ms friends* Thereupon* Shibli pelted the 
with stones which put them to flight© On seeing this* he 
remarked* 0 Had you been my friends you would not have 
fled from my affliction (stoning| 0 11 ^ 



When the Sufi is in love with God, he is complete¬ 
ly consumed by the fire of lev ej all sense of multiplicity 
disappears from him and he becomes completely oblivious 

fco fche world about himo in - chis state, he sees nothing 
but Godo 


According to Sari al-Saqati, “the lover of God 

37 

never craves for the world 13 and there can never be 
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real love between two until one can say, »0h thou i.n 
He further says, n love turns the devote© into such a' 

plight that if he be struck with naked sword he feels 

no agony or pain„»^ 9 

-*■ 

Abu Yazld, when asked about the nature of a Sufi, 
replied that the SufT is the one who loves nothing 
besides God, 40 On being further questioned as to what 
caution one has to talcs in matters of spiritual exercises, 
he said, “Keep your attention fixed on the Lord and not 
on the spiritual effort you make.» 41 On another occasion, 
he said, “love consists in regarding your own much as 
lictle and your Beloved 5 s little as much, ts 42 Commenting 
on this, al-Hujwirl says that God himself'deals with His 
servants in this way, for he regards as little what He 
has given them and calls their praise of Him much, 4 ** 

The nature of Abu Yasid•s love for God was one of 
intoxication.. He was asked, “What do you say of one who 
drinks a single drop of the ocean of love and becomes 
intoxicated?» His reply was in the form of a question, 

H What do you say of one who, if all the oceans in the 
world were filled with the wine of love, would drink 
them all and still cry for more to slake his thirst?'* 44 
Al-Hujwlrl explains this idea saying that the one who 
is unable to drink even one drop is sober and the one 
who drinks all and yet craves for more is intoxicated./^ 
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Habl *ah was completely overpowered, by the love of 

U 

God, with the result that she did not have any room in 

her heart to love the Prophet, for it was full to the 

46 

brim with the love of God. Her love of God was complete- 

ly disinterested. She would not love God either for 

fear of Hell or for hope for Paradise. Hence, as we 

47 

pointed out elsewhere, she wanted to put out the fire 
of Hell with water and set Paradise on fire. 

Coming to al-Junayd, we find that he defines 

love as a n substitution of the qualities of the lover 

48 

for those of the Beloved. 15 Al— QushayrI! means the same 
thing when he says, "Love'is the effacement of the 
lover’s attributes and the establishment of the Beloved’s 

essence® ,s ‘ Al-Hujwiri explains al-QushayrI 9 s statement" 
thus 3 

... since the Beloved is subsistent (baa a!) and the 
lover is annihilated ( fani ) the jealousy of love 
requires that the lover should make the subsistence of 
the Beloved absolute by negating himself, and he 
cannot negate Ms own attributes except by affirming 
the essence of the Beloved. No lover can stand by his 
own attributes, for in that case he would not need the 
Beloved’s beauty § but when he knows that his life 
depends-on the Beloved’s beauty, he necessarily seeks 
to annihilate his own attributes, which veil him from 
his Belovedf and thus in love for his Friend he 
becomes an enemy to himself. 

Again, al-J unayd defines love as the "le anin g 
of the hearts."^According to al-ICalabadhi, this means 
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thatthe heartB are inclined to God and to all that is 


from God without effort 


52 


That is to say, the hearts. 


when they are occupied with the love of God, find it very 
easy to obey God 9 3 commands, to refrain from what He has 
prohibited and to accept whatever comes from God® 


The following description of the attributes of 
the lover of God gives a comprehensive idea of al*» J unay d' s 
view on love® According to him, the lover is 

a servant (of God) who departs from himself 5 he remains 
attached to the recollection of his lord 5 he is 

steadfast in the performance of his duties to Him? he 
contemplates Him by his heart; his heart has been 
consumed by ohe 3*iglxcs oi His essence (huwiyah); he 
drinks His pure love; to him the Almighty reveals 
Himself from within the veils that conceal Him® And 
if he speaks, he speaks by God, and if he utters ... . 
anything, it is from God; and if he moves, he moves 
by God's command, and if he keeps silent, he is with 
God® Thus, he (exists) through God, belongs to God and 
(lives) with God®23 


So far we have been considering man's love for 

► 

God® But there is also another kind of love *»*» God's love 
for man® According to al~Junayd, God's love for man 
consists in His good will and mercy toward man® It is 
one of the attributes of God by which He wills action® 
Thus 

God's love towards Man consists in showing much favour 
to him, giving him a recompense in this world and the 
next, and making him secure from punishment and 
keeping him safe from sin, and bestowing on him lofty 
t 3 states 11 and exalted 19 stations 0 and causing him to 
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turn Ms thoughts away from all that is other than Sod® 
When Sod peculiarly distinguishes anyone in this way P 
that specialization of His will is called love®54 


We would g howeverg like to mention in this 
connection that al-Junayd's conception of love has little 
of tenderness in it® He calls the lover a servant obeying 
the Master 8 s command without any effort and never for a 

■m 

moment does ‘he forget the tremendum and ma.iestas aspects 
of the nature of the Master® All the timeg he is afraid 
of the Master and cautious about his dealings with Him®"^ 


Naturalljg therefore*, Ms reaction to him is one of awe® 

56 

As he saysg “Deep awe has concealed Your face ® 0 " He 

-V H> 

defines uns (intimacy) as the “lifting of shyness with 

57 

the persistence of awe® ,J Moreover 9 we have already 

seen that God's love for man 9 according to him ? is one of 
favourg mercyg good willg and not one of affection and 
tenderness® Over and above this 3 we shall see in a 
later Chapter that God p according to aWunaydg conquers^ 
overpowersg annihilates and bewilders the lover® 


We want to mention one more point in connection 
with our analysis of al-Junayd's conception of taw hid and 
that is this that .taw hid cannot be attained by any human 
effortp God's companionship is a gift from Him which He 
offers to His elect out of grace (luff) 0 The individ u al 
is his own veil and this conceals him from God® She only 
way to Godg therefore 9 is through God Himself® Askecl 
about the greatest obstacle in the way to Godg Abu Yazid 
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replied, "without Hie grace it is difficult to turn the 
heart 'to Hiix $ HHd wi*bk3t His gr&co 9 i'fe 'turns effortlessly 

in the Path®" Again, he says, "Depend not on your effort, 

59 

but on His grace®" In fact, according to Abu Yazid, God 
Himself is the seeker and not the individual® As he says, 

13 For thirty years I sought God® But when X looked carefully 

I found that in reality God was the seeker and I the 

.. „60 

sought® 0 

* * * * 

1 

** * 

Abu Sa'ad al-ICharrSz (d® 286/899) expresses the 

same idea when he says, 


If God desires to be united with a servant of His, he 
opens to him the gate of worship, and if he delights 
in worship. He opens to him the gate of proximity, 
then He raises him to the station of fellowship, then 
He seats him on the throne of unification (tawhid)®^ 

A1“*Junayd is very emphatic on this point® 


According to hi 



it is God who chooses man for the favour 


of His gift and endows him with the blessing of tawh idg 
man has absolutely no hand in receiving His companionship § 
it is an act of God in the heart of his servants® He says, 
13 The noblest saying concerning unification is that of 
Abu Balers 'Glory to God, who has not vouchsafed to His 


creatures any means of attaining unto knowledge of Him 
except through impotence to attain unto knowledge of Him® 


Al—Junayd quotes the tradition, 

God has said, u When my servant draws ever nearer to me 
by performing works of supererogation, than do I begin 
to love him 5 and once I have started to love him, 1 
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with which he sees 


l 


He then interprets it thus 2 

The real meaning of this tradition is that God 
strengthens man, helps him, guides him and reveals to 
him whatever He wants to reveal and in whatever way 
He likes, in teaching the right goal and attaining the 
trutho This is God‘s action in man. Hie gifts bestowed 
on him® These are derived from God rather than from 
the one (the Sufi) who experiences them 5 they do not 
proceed from him, nor through him, nor by him® They 
fall on him from (a source) other than himself, for 


ascribed to what is other than him 


nropriately 


The concept of grace (lutf) is very important in 
aX-Junayd 1 s theosophy® We shall discuss this concept in 
more detail in the chapter on ma^rifatu 













f 



I? 


HOW J£ApjD IS ATTAINED 


will 


In tlie state of tawfcild, we have seen, the human 
merges completely in the will of God and the Sufi 
behaves like a ball in the hands of the polo-player who 
moves it to and fro at will, or like a corpse in the 

hands of the washer who prepares the burial$ he loses all 
personal initiatives, all efforts, all volition* 

question is s how, by what process, does the Sufi attain 
this state? According to al-Junayd, this is attained by 
the passing-away of the phenomenal attributes of the 
individual altogether* This he calls fana p , i*©*, passing- 
away or obliteration© 


No Wo the 


root 


2he Arabic words, fana y is derived from the 


* r 


c5^ 


perish or vanish* Hence, the §ufis take it to mean the 
disappearance of all that is evanescent in order that 
bhe Everlasting, the Eternal, may take its place* 

The self, with all its attributes of pleasure and 
passion, is a great veil* This constitutes an obstacle 
m the way of attaining the summit of unification* Hence, 
the sell has to be obliterated completely? the Sufi has to 


49 
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detach himself completely from himself and the world in 
order that he can be attached to Gode For the participa¬ 
tion in divine life, creaturely life must vanish 
altogether., All that is other than God has to be swept 
clean so that God can enter the secret chamber of the 
heart* This is fana ? or passing-away of the self* 


When the obliteration of the attributes of the 
self occurs, the will of the Sufi gets completely 
absorbed in the Divine® He is completely detached from 
himself and the world., completely oblivious to what is 
happening within or without* He does not see anything in 
the surroundings, although his eyes are opens he does not 


hear anything, although he is not deaf® He no longer says, 
K So and so has done this 13 ! nor does he seek benefit from 
any, for he is entirely committed to God* For him, God is 
now the only agent of all activities and he is only a 
mirror in which God’s activities are manifested® Deferring 
to Abu Yazld 9 s saying, “Glory to me* 5 How great is my 
majesty®al—HujwirI says that these words were only the 
outward signs of his speech! the real speaker was God who 


spoke through the mouth of Abu Yazld® To support this 

interpretation of Abu Yazld«s saying, al-Hujwirl cites 

the tradition of the Prophet,,“God speaks by the tongue 
of &Umar® 131 


Thus farigy involves renunciation or mortification 
of the self* It is like the x j °lishing of a rusty mirror and 
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making it clear so that the face can be reflected in it® 
The human soul is rusted with passions, desires, volitions 
etCoj and these must be polished away so that God’s face 
may be reflected in it® 


There are three stages of fana 9 „ First, the Sufi 

0 

has to mortify the low desires and passions arising out of 

the lower soul (nafs), e.g., sexual lust, desire for 

honour, pride, etc« This has to be attained by means of 

resistance to the nafs and doing the opposite of what it 

wantSo Then comes obliteration of the consciousness of 

the world around him? the Sufi becomes dead to all that 

# 0 

is around himo The third and the highest stage is the 
obliteration of consciousness of the consciousness of 
passing~away from the self and the world5 he is not even 
conscious of his loss of consciousness» This is called 
fan's 9 al~f aria ’, pas sing-away of passing-away® 


In their concept of faria’, the Sufis have drawn 

inspiration from the Qur’an and the traditions® The 

2 

Qur’an says, “All things perish save His face 0 11 The Sufis 
only experience the truth of this in their hearts in the 
state of complete obliteration,. In renouncing the self 
they also follow the command of God 0 The Qur’an says. 


55 Who so ever refrains his lower soul from passions, verily 

3 

Paradise shall be his abode® 11 Further, according to the 
Sufis, the story of Yusuf’s meeting the women of Egypt 
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atams the idea of fans’* Human attributes ( basharS.vah ) 

prevailed in the women of Egypt as thy gazed, 

enraptured, on the wondrous beauty of lusuf (Joseph), 

on whom be peace*' But afterwards the preponderance 

was reversed, until at last they beheld him with their 

human nature annihilated ( ba—fana— yi bashari.v.vat ) and 

c f ieds -^is is n o human being (Kor* XII, 31). They made 

him their object and gave expression to their own 
state*4 


There is also material in the traditions from 

which the ^Sufxs have drawn inspiration* The Prophet is 

repor ted to have said, ”May the dinar —worshipper perish, 

may the dirham-worshipper perish, may the stomach- 

woi shipper perish, may *che sex-worshipper perish, may 

the clothes-worshipper perish*” 5 According to another 

gi adi Gion, the Prophet asked Haritha, his companion,, 

fl What is the reality of thy faith?” The reply wass 

I have cut off and turned myself away from this world,, 
so that its stones and its gold and its silver and 
ibe clay are equal in my sight* And I have passed my 
nights in wakefulness and my days in thirst until 
me thinks I see the Throne of my lord manifest, and 
the people of Paradise visiting one another, and the 
people of Hell wrestling with one another* 6 

On healing this, the Prophet xs reported to have said 
thrice? 0 Thou Jknowest, therefore persevere* 0 ' 

Moreover, Abu Bakr, the first caliph in Islam, 
is said to have given away all his wealth and his 
ciienco (mawalx)o Then he came to the Prophet who asked 
him what he left for his family* The reply was, ”Only 

P 

God and his Apostle*” 
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We have seen above what fana ’ means and how Sufis 

find its basis in the Qur’an and traditions. Let us now 

see what some individual Sufis have to say about fana ’ 
and renunciation. 


jLDrani, 


d. Adham (d. 160/776) advises 




the world* for love of the world makes one blind gnr| 
enslaves one. Unless one is separated from the world* one 
can never find a dwelling with God.^ On being told by a 
certain man that he wanted to be a gufi* Ibrahim said* 
tJ Do not covet anything in this world or the next* and 

devote thyself entirely to God* and turn to God with all 
thy heart.” Commenting on this* al-Hujwxri says* 

To covet this world is to turn away from God for the 
sake of that which is transitory* and to covet the next 
world is to turn away from God for the sake of that 
which is everlastings that which is transitory perishes 
and its renunciation becomes naught* but that which is 
everlasting cannot perish* hence its renunciation 

also is imperishable.10 


*" ? a ~ ;L (d-® £§» 227/841) compares the 

world to a woman. The relationship with her begins on a 

cordial note* but one day she turns her face and kills 
11 

you. The only way to God* therefore* is through 
flight from the world and not through love of ito*^ 

In Abu Yazid for the first time we find a we11“ 
developed concept of fana ’. According to him* “Love of 
God is that which makes thee forget this world and the 
next.' 3 “ Once he was asked as to how God could be reached. 
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His 2 cply wasi !! Look 210 t at ills worlds Hear not! the talk 

about? till© world and talk not! with worldly persons# |J "^' 

Another answer to .the same question wast n Abandon your 

ego| therein lies the way to God® Whosoever has annihilated 

his sell in the lord; he finds that He is everything# 

Asked about the nature- of a Sufi, he said, H Who loves' 

16 

nothing besides God.It is in the state of fana > that 
he realised that B the real Doer of all acts is God. 


Describing this spiritual state, Abu Yazid says, 

When the Lord annihilated my ego, and elivened 
[[enlivened] me with His eternity and revealed His 
unveiled Self to me, I saw the Lord through His 
instrumentality, and at that moment X turned mute, 
devoid of the sense of hearing and was totally 
illiterate. The curtain of ego being removed, I stayed 
in that state for long without the help of any organs 
of sense. Then the Lord bestowed on me divine eyes 
and divine ears and I found everything was in Him . 18 


In this account of the experience of his 

ascension to the Heavens in the pattern of the mi &ra„i of 

the Prophet, we find a description of this spiritual 
state. He says, 

I saw that my spirit ( sirr ) was borne to the heavens. 

X I? looked a b no thing and gave no heed, though Paradise 
ahd Hell we2 g displayed 00 it, fox* it was freed from 

phenomena and veils. Then I became a bird, whose body 
was of Oneness and whose wings were of Everlastingness, 
and x continued to xly in the air of the Absolute 
(ht^dyyat), until I passed into the sphere of 
Purification (tan §1h ), and gazed upon the field of 
Eternity ( .azaliyya.t ) and beheld there the tree of 

Oneness. When I looked I myself was all those. I 
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cried: *0 Lord, with my egoism 
attain to Thee, and I cannot escape fro 

What am I to do?' God spake: '0 Abu Yazld, thou must 
win release from -thy tho une s s fi ».* '19 


( manl-yi man ) I cannot 

l my selfhoodo 


According to al~Nuri. the very essence of Sufism 

o 

is the renunciation of the world for the sake of the 


Divine* The Sufis, he says, 

are they v/hose spirits have been freed from the 
pollution of humanity, purified from carnal taint, and 
released fro,m concupiscence, so that they have found 
rest with God in the first rank and the highest degree, 
and have fled from all save Him, 20 

Describing the nature of the Sufi, he further says, °The 

Sufi is he that has nothing in his possession nor is 


himself possessed by anythingo if This means that the 


personal qualities of the Sufi become completely 
annihilated, for the term possession' can be applied to 


things which are existent* But the 


Sufi no 

o 


longer makes 


his own any good of this world or any glory of the 
next world, for he is not even in the possession and 
control of himself t he refrains from desiring authority 
over others, in order that others may not desire 
submission from him* This saying refers to a mystery 
of the Sufis which they call !I complete annihilation 11 

( fana-yi kulli ) 0 2l 


Let us now come to al~Junayd who has developed the 
doctrine of fana " as an essential part of a well 
co-ordinated theosophy 0 We have already seen that the 
very essence of giuflsm, according to him, consists in the 
annihilation of human qualities and their substitution 


I 
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by the everlasting qualities of the Divine, for human 

attributes are only evanescent shadows while those of the 
Divine are permanent. This annihilation involves self¬ 
mortification. ’’Empty your hands of the possessions”, 

Op 

says al-Junayd, ’’and free your heart of the desires^" 

To him, the tradition, "Your love for anything makes'you 
blind and deaf" means that man's love for the world 
makes him blind and deafens him to the hereafter. 2 ^ The 
Sufi turns his back on all that is not God; he is cut off 
from all worldly things, for he sees the imperfection of 
their phenomenal character. He shuns his desire for 
anything either in this world or in the next. In fact, he 
does not have any wish whatsoever except God. He becomes 


completely blind to the self and sees everything by means 
of God; he no longer regards things as causes, for to 
him this is polytheism; he turns to God for everything, 
for He is the real cause of things. To al—Junayd, 

Abu Yazld's ecstatic utterances, "Glory be to me, I am the 
Lordp Most High 11 means that he was completely annihilated 
by the vision of God's glory and that he was speaking 
according to that which annihilated him; he was in God 
and therefore "diverted from the contemplation of him 
[HimJ o He bore witness to none other than God, described 
him [Him] , and spoke through him jHimj 


© 


u 


24 


Shibli has expressed the state of fana s thus 8 


I am lost to myself and unconscious. 
And my attributes are annihilated. 
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.To-day I am lost to all things s 
Naught remains but, a forced expression ^ 

Just as al—Junayd speaks of the degrees of tawhld, 

w Q uta&m* ^ 

he now speaks of the degrees of fan! * attainable at 
different stages of the Journey to God a 


The first stage of fana *« according to al—Junayd, 

is ‘’annihilation of natural attributes, qualities and 

characteristics through the proofs of your actions 

(religious duties), exerting efforts and disobeying the 

lower soul, and by preventing it from attaining its 

26 

goaio” 


This is the lowest stage of fan! 8 ' which is the 
goal of the ordinary Muslims« This goal can be achieved 
by acting according to the commands and prohibitions of 

God as laid down in the Qur p an and Sunnah . and at the same 
time, waging war against the passions and desires arising 
from the lower soul (nafs)„ The war against the lower 
soul consists in doing exactly the opposite of what it 
demandso Thus, fana ? for the ordinary believer consists 
in his moral purification,. 

At the second stage of fana*, there occurs an 
!! annihilation of enjoying pleasures arising from obedience 
(to God), by conforming to God’s call to you and by being 
exclusively with Him, so that there will not remain any 
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intermediary between you and Him".^* 

This is the stage oi‘ fana y which is the goal of 
the mutakallimun * This goal is attained by means of 
refraining not only from the pleasures originating from 
the lower soul but also from those resulting from the 
performance of God's commands and avoidance of His 

r 1 

prohibitions* whatever the mutakallimun do now, they 

should do it for the sake of God and not for anything 
other than God* 


Annihilation of the worldly pleasures and those 
originating from obedience to Shari <.ah is not all* There 
is still another stage of fana g which consists in the 
obliteration 

of the realities of your states by the overwhelming 
presence of God over you* Thus you are then 
annihilated and persistent, existing by realizing 
your annihilation through the existence of God at 
the stage of persistence of your physical being and 
disappearance of your willo^° 

This is the highest stage of fana g which is the 
goal of the gufis* At this stage, the individual is 
completely overwhelmed and conquered by Gods he even 
loses the consciousness of having attained God's 
nearness* This is fana g al-fana g „ obliteration’of 

^T iffi n * 

obliteration* The soul is now completely isolated from 
all that is not God and it enters into an eternal life 0 
Hence it has no longer any consciousness of tixneo 
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Al-Junayd prays for one of his friends thuss 

Then may He perpetuate for you the life which is 
extracted from the eternity of life everlasting, and 
may He isolate you from what is yours by what is His* 
from what is His to what is yours, so that you are 
alone with Him for all eternity® Then there shall 
remain neither you nor yours, nor your knowledge of 
Him, but God will be alone® 

These three stages of fang* fit very well into 
our diagram which represents the three stages of taw hid® 

The lowest stage of fana * corresponds to A which 
represents the first stage of taw hidg the second stage 
of fana ? corresponds to B which represents the second 
stage of taw hid, and the last stage of fana * corresponds 

to C X» which represents the highest stage of taw hid® 

\ 

Here again, we find that the movement of the soul 

4 

in its journey towards God is characterised by the twin 
characteristics of continuity of different stages and 
emergence of novel qualities at every higher stage® At 
the highest stage of fam% for example, the Sufi loses 
consciousness of having attained God, but at the same 

*U*-. 

time he does not derive pleasure by obeying the Shari 6 ah 8 
nor does he seek pleasures arising out of the lower soul® 

But on the other hand, the fact that the §ufi loses 
consciousness of his nearness to God is a unique feature 
of this stage which is not the goal of any of the two 
lower stages® 
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We should remember in this connection that fana ? » 
at the highest stage of gufi experience, has a double 
aspect — negative and positive. In so far as the Sufi's 

o 

relationship to this world is concerned, it is fana *« 
passing-away, obliteration? there remains in him no 
feeling towards anything worldly and he loses all sense 
of discrimination so that a wall and a woman are the same 
to him 0 He is withdrawn from all opposition to God and 

30 

eMen he loses the means to oppose Him, This is the 

negative aspect® But considered from the point of view 

of his nearness to God, it is baqS *, continuance, 

persistence. If the Sufi is lost to the world, he 

exists in God, As al-Kalabadhi says, "Persistence which 

follows passing-away, consists in passing~awsy of the 
«** ***** 

Sufi from what belongs to himself and persisting 

31 

through what belongs to God, t! 

In the state of fana y , the Sufi's relationship to 

the world and God can be compared to that between 

ignorance and knowledge, or between sin and piety. For, 

when ignorance is annihilated knowledge is necessarily 
subsistent, ,,, when sin is annihilated £>i e iy is 
subsistent, ,,, when a man acquires knowledge of Ms 
piety his forgetfulness ( ghaflat ) is annihilated by 
rememberance of God ( dhikr ), i,e,, when anyone gains 
knowledge of God and becomes subsistent in knowledge 
of Him he is annihilated from (entirely loses) 
ignorance of Him, and when he is annihilated from 
forgetfulness he becomes subsistent in rememberance 





1 ■ * 



of Him, and this involves the discarding of blameworthy 
attributes and the substitution of praiseworthy 
attributes,32 


Thus we find that fana *» though negative in 
meaning, has a positive implication. Herein lies the 
difference between the Sufi conception of f ana * and the 
Buddhist conception of Nirvan a (extinction) which has a 
purely negative content. Hence Nicholson has rightly 


remarked 



Unlike Nirvana, which is merely the cessation of 
individuality, fana ffana. y ] , the passing-away of the 
Sufi from his phenomenal existence, involves 

, the continuance of his real existence. He 
who dies to self lives in God, and fana ffanaM 
the consummation of this death, mark 



9 


o 

k/ 


I 

the attainment 


of baqa \ baqa 9 l , or union with the divine life. 33 


There are two other concepts related to fana * 

and baqa*. These are ghaybah, 'absence®, and hudur, 

* + 

— f** 

'presence 1 . 'Absence' means "'absence of the heart from 
all things except God' to such an extent that it becomes 
absent from itself and absent even from its absence, so 

3 /j. 

that it no longer regards itself... 

The hbsent' one is not he who is absent from 
his country. 

But he who is absent from all desire .^:? 


It is in this state of absence that one Sufi, 

0 * 

when told about his blue-eyed handmaid, expressed his 
surprise saying, "Is she blue-eyed?",36 for though his 
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physical eyes were open, his heart's eye was absent from 
all that is worldly so that he did not know if the maid 


was blue-eyed or not. When someone came to see Abu Yazid 


9 


9 


he (Abu Yazid) said, "Who is Abu Yazid, and where is he 

and what thing is he? I have been seeking Abu Yazid for 

37 

a long while, but I have not found him." On being 
asked by some one to be present with him, al-Junayd 

replied, "For many years I have been wishing to become 

*■ ■' 

present with myself a moment, but I cannot? how, then, 

38 

can I become present with you just now?" 


'Presence' means presence of the heart with God. 
In this state, the Sufi sees everything in the light of 


God and does nothing except for the sake of God 


0 




The 'present' one is not he who hath no desire 
But he who ha th no heart ( no thought of 

f I* ... .. — r<T I Tf-nri-—vn— i rfm nrhT-‘m--“- » in « -fc i — ■ - »i JVn r 4 mt mt^ 

worldly things). 

So that his desire is ever fixed on God.-^° 

i . -- ■ - - --—. ——— « 

Al-NurT describes this state thuss 

I am present, but I do not regard my eyes seeing Him? 
It is enough for the eyes to witness the unseen. 40 

Al-HujwiriC tells us that one group of Sufis, 
Shibli being one of this group, considers 'absence' 
superior to 'presence', while another group, of which 

-P- 

al-Junayd is one, considers 'presence' superior to 

41 

'absence'. ‘ But from our point of view,'presence' and 
'absence' are only two aspects of the same state. The 
same state can be characterised either as one of 
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absence' or one of 'presence * depending on from which 

_ 

standpoint we look at it. If we look at it from the 
standpont of the world* it is certainly one of 'absence'* 
but considered from the point of view of God* it is 
•presence'. In fact* 'absence' signifies the relationship 

r« * 

of the soul with the world in fana *. while 'presence' 
shows its relationship with God in baqa *. 

Al-Hujwiri also does not think this distinction 

between 'absence' and 'presence' to be of any importance. 
He says that 

absence from one's self is presence with God* and 
vice versa . God is the lord of the human hearts when 
a divine rapture (jadhbat) overpowers the heart of the 
seeker * the absence of his heart becomes equivalent to 
its presence (with God) . 00 4 2 

He says further, "To be present with God is to be absent 
from one's self _ what is the difference? “"“and one who 
is not absent from himself is not present with Godo"^ 

We can asks if the Sufi, in the highest state of 
fang 5 * is completely unconscious of what happens within 
and without* and even sometimes loses the capacity to 
react to external physical stimuli*44 how is it possible 
for him to act according to the behests of God as embodied 
in the Qur’an and the Sunnah ? The answer is that God 
protects His friends ( awli.ya Q in this states they are 
preserved in their duties to God by God Himself. As 
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al—Kalabadhi says. 


Then God Himself becomes his disposer, leads him and 
conforms him to the performance of his duties to God© 
Thus he becomes wholly preserved in paying God's 

due 0*0 This is called infallibility, and this-is the 
meaning of the tradition, "1 (God) become his hearing 

and seeing, etc*”45 ® 


it is said that some Sufis, Abu Yazld and Shibli 
for example, used to be in a continued state of rapture, 
but this only until the time of prayer would arriveo 
Then they would be returned to consciousness© But 
immeuiately after the prayer was over, they would become 
enraptured again© 46 According to a story, al-Junayd was 


informed that al-Muri had been standing in a certain 

mosque for days without eating, drinking or sleeping, and 

that he was constantly remembering God, saying, » Allah © 

Allah” and performing prayers in proper times© Someone 

present suggested that alHNurl was in a state of sobriety, 

that is, he was not in a state of fan! y © Al-Junayd 

disagreed with him, saying, «No, but the possessors of 

ecstasy are preserved before God in their states of 
ecstasies©” 4 * 


We have seen that in the highest stage of faha% 

according to al-Junayd, all the desires, interests and 
affections of the Sufi are annihilated and his will 
becomes completely absorbed in the will of God© Prom this 
one might get the impression that the soul of the Slfl 
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loses its individuality altogether and becomes identical 

i 

with tho spirit of Goo^ just hq a, drop of rain morgos with 
the waters of the sea and becomes one with it® This is 
what Massignon thinks to be the case with al-Junayd's 
doctrine® Hence he characterises it as f :—->—- 48 


omsm 


But 


this is not correct at all. The Sufi loses consciousness 
of his self and becomes liberated from dependence on 
anything other than God. But this does not mean that his 
individuality sinks into nothingness® What merges in God 
is the will of the Sufi* his individuality remaining 


intact. It is true 'chat a.L ™ J mi ay d wants to bridge the 
gap between man and God as far as possible? but this 
definitely not at the cost of the individuality of man. 
An orthodox Sufi? he maintains that the essential 
separation between the khalim. and makhlua persists for¬ 
ever. For? at the highest stage of fans/ ? ball *? 
spiritual suffering? overcomes him and uhis constitutes a 


veil between the Sufi and God. He says? 

When they seek Him by responding to His will and yet 
they repulse Him from themselves? they seek the 
garment of suffering on their attributes? for delight 
in ’things is present with them. God thus makes it a 
veil between Him and them? so that they submit to their 
ego ( anniyyah )? busy themselves with the senses? and 
delight in the contemplation of themselves in the 
state of pride? enjoying the fruits of their 
recollection? overcome by omnipotence.49 


Thus we find that in the highest stage of fang ? 
according to al—Junayd? God Himself draws a veil between 
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the lover and the Beloved 


that complete identification 


of the former with the latter is never achieved 


God 


does this hy means of making the Sufi delight in the 
contemplation of the self, dwell on pride, etc® In other 
words, God endows him with some of the human attributes 


which constitute a veil between him and God 


0 


In this state, the soul of the Sufi is in a very 
precarious position, for it neither possesses all its 
phenomenal attributes, nor can it attain God completely? 
it is neither here nor thereo This is a spiritual test 
( bala *) given to it by God® It is a state of deep 
anguish, for the soul is overcome by an increasing 
thirst for attaining consummation with the Beloved, but 
it has no power to penetrate the veil between itself 


and its object of loves. In al-Junayd 8 s words, 

They yearn for Him strongly, the One who causes them to 
suffer and bitterly do they mo urn at the loss of Him 
who is far from them® The loss stirs them and finding 
(God) humbles them, yearning for Him and suffering the 
pain-near Him and eager to find Him in their ecstasy® 
Their yearning is followed by an ever-increasing 
thirst in their heart® Thus they are very eager to 
acquire knowledge and are ready to lose it® Ho causes 
in them a thirst for Him as a cause for mourning all 
the time ®^ 


However deep the anguish of the soul may be, the 
soul undergoes the suffering with all composure and 
equanimity® For it knows that this is a test given by the 

Beloved and God Himself gives it the power to bear the 
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burden® It knows that God does not inflict the suffering 
in order to punish it, but this infliction arises out of 
pure love existing between it and God»^ Moreover, the 
soul may not have achieved complete fusion in God, but 

L P 

nevertheless, it enjoys proximity to God* This fact 



alces the soul delight in suffering the agony® Al—Junayd 


says. 


Everywhere He raises for them signs of Him causing 
them to taste* poverty, renewing in them the hopes of 


in spite of 


ending the suffering, inclining to Hi 
the efiects of the trouble, longing for the cause of 
pain, seeking to be cured, clinging to the traces 
of the Beloved as He appears to them, viewing what is 
far with the eye of proximity® They never intend to 
©are for themselves, feeling satisfied with His love 
and clinging to Him;., in His nearnesso They no longer 
ren ain from sufiering it out of exhaustion® They 
are the heroes of what has been destined for them 
because of what has been revealed to them® They 
remain under His overwhelming power, awaiting His 
decree that God would fulfil what must be fulfilled®^ 


Most Sufi writers agree with al-Junayd in his 
viev/ that complete identification of the human spirit 
with the spirit of God is never possible® According to 
al-SarraJ, for example, it is wrong to think that in the 
state of fana g , human nature disappears completely® Those 
who believe in the doctrine of fusion, says he, are 
ignorant of the distinction between human qualities and 
human nature® What is obliterated in man are human 
attributes, but the human nature is completely inseparable 
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from him* ^ Al-Hujwirl is also very emphatic on this 
point* He says* 

Some wrongly imagine that annihilation signifies loss 
of essence and destruction of personality* and that 
subsistence indicates the subsistence of God in man; 
both these notions are absurd »** Many ignorant Sufis 
consider that total annihilation ( fana~yi kulliyyat ) 
is possible* but this is a manifest error, for 
annihilation of the different parts of a material 
substance ( tlnati ) can never take place*^4 

He further says* 

Whoever is annihilated from his own will subsists in 
the will of God* because thy will is perishable and 
the will of God is everlastings when thou standest by 
thine own will thou standest by annihilation* but 
when thou art absolutely controlled by the will of 
God thou standest by subsistence* Similarly* the 
power of fire transmutes to its own quality anything 
that falls into it* and surely the power of God’s 
will is greater than that of fire; but fire affects 
only the quality of iron without changing its 
substance* for iron can never become fire*55 

Most Sufis* in spite of their experience of 
obliteration of the consciousness of self in the state of 
fana g ■> have* at the same time* been aware of God’s 
transcendence* According to Nicholson* even al-Hallaj 

o 

who declares* Ana al-Haqq , f, I am the Truth* 1 * “asserts 

■ 

in the strongest terms that God is transcendent and 

that the Creator must always remain other than the 

56 

creature* 0 Nicholson further says* 

It would be a mistake to suppose that utterances 
like Subham, “Glory to me* 0 of Bayazid, the 
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Ana' 1-Haqq« "I am God, «_of Hallaj, and the Ana Hi.va . 

am She, ** of Ibnu *l—Farid axe in themselves evidence 

of pantheism** So long as transcendence is recognized^ the 

most emphatic assertion of immanence is not pantheism 

but panentheism — not the doctrine that all is God but 

the doctrine that all is in God, who is also above al1 0 5? 

\ 

We have mentioned in the last chapter that 

cannot be attained by 
means of human efforts, for it is a gift of God given to 
the elect® In the case of fana ? . too, the passing-away 
of the human attributes and merging of the human will 
with the Divine will, is possible only through God 8 s 
grace and not by human efforts® It is God who causes man 

i 

to die to himself and live in Him? man has no hand in ito 


!■> 









V 


THE STATE OP THE SOUL IN TAW HIP 


In the highest state of taw h^d.« as we have seen 
before, the Sufi, having passed away from his own desires 
and volitions and the demands of the creatures on him, 
passes into a direct experience of God's presence© in 
this^ l? God fulfils in him v?hat He hath willed of hij% 
namely P that his last state should become his first state. 

i 

and that he should be as he was before he existed o That 


is to say, in the state of tawhSd„ according to al-Junayd, 
the soul of the Sufi returns to that state in which it 
was with God before it was joined with the material 


body c 


Al-»Jimayd bases this conception on the famous 
verse of the Qur ? ang H When your Lord took from the children 
of Adam —— from their loins «■»» their posterity and made 

them testify as to shemselvesg Am 1 not your Lord? 9 They 
replied, 'Yeso 911 ^ 


This verse refers to the first encounter of the 
human soul with God when the former accepted the latter 
as its Lord and thus promised to obey Him as servant,. As 
an explanation, the Qur ? an mentions that God had this 
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covenant mad.© so that the posterity of Adam could not put 
up an excuse on the Pay of Judgement saying that they did 

i 

not know that God was their Lord, and that their 

forefathers did not believe in God, and therefore they 
did not believe in Him 0 ^ 


One of the ideas that al—Junayd derives from this 
verse is that the human soul existed before its entrance 
into the spatio-temporal body 0 As he says, »God informs 
you 'Giiat He addressed them when, they did not (yet) exist 
except in so far as He caused them to existo 1 ’ 4 Al-Junayd 
seems to be right in this respect, for it is'most 

probable that idea q£ ibe pre^exisienoe of ibe soul 
io contained. in cliis vqi’bc© .Perbaps tlie saoie is implied, 
in the vers© of the Qur*Sa, »Hae there come upon man a 
period of time when he was not a thing mentioned?' 3 "* We 
can say with more definiteness that the verse implies the 
idea of the pre-existence of the soul if we connect it with 
the verses of the Qur p an referring to Adam 8 s creation, 
according to which God first fashioned Adam out of clay 
and then breathed the spirit into him 0 


Another idea that al—J unayd derives fro 
verse is that in this state there was communion 


this 


between 


God and the soul 5 God talked to man and man talked to 
God in a state of intimaey 0 God asked if He: were the 
Lord and the reply came, l! Yee i! o Al-Junayd goes further 
than this and says that the very answer i! Yes t! was an 
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answer given by God Himself on behalf of the soul, God 


did it out of grace, He says. 

When He called those whom He caused to exist in His 
presence in the state of timelessness and in the state 
of unity with, Him, they answered quickly. But God gave 
the answer on their behalf out of generosity when He 
caused them to exist,” 


It should, however, be noted in this connection 

that though the soul lived with God and had communion 

with Him, the very fact that it accepted God as Lord 

shows that there was an essential separation between 

the Master and the servant. This view of al-Junayd, 

therefore, preserves the unity of God and at the same 

time makes intimate communion with God possible. As he 

says, t} Then you are in the state in which you were 

before you had existed. There you were in unification 

with God but separate, and in that unification you were 

8 

supported by God with no witness to see you, 0 


Now the question iso what is the nature of the 
soul in its existence with God? Al-Junayd ( s answer is 
that this type of existence God alone knows and He alone 
can find out 0 He says, 


The soul is a thing the knowledge of which God has 
reserved to Himself, He did not cause anyone of His 
creatures to know it. It is not possible to describe 
it in any other way than as being existent, because 
God says, “Say, the soul is an affair of my Lordo H ° 
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In spite of this, al-Junayd speaks of some general 

characteristics of the soul* He speaks of it as being 

10 

timeless, for the covenant was made when there was 

neither “before”, nor “when” nor “now”, nor “not-beforo 0 

1 

nor ! ’not-when“ nor “not-now”. Besides'this, the soul was 
non-spatial. , for it existed with God when there was 
neither ‘’where 0 , nor “there 0 , nor 11 not-where“ nor “not- 

there 0 * ' It follows therefore that the soul had pure 

—* 

spiritual existence devoid of any spatio-temporal 
characteristic© 


AX~J unayd further says that this existence of the 
soul was divine ( rabbanx ) Q God was “existing 0 the soul, 
encompassing it, witnessing it and overwhelming it in 

the beginning when it was nothing apart from its eternal 

12 

being© This is divine existence and divine awareness 


which is proper only to God© He says, 

The first appearance of God’s visitation was when He 
showed them the evidences of His causing them to 
appear and caused them to dwell in divinity from the 
beginning©oo This is the first evidence of His causing 
them to dwell in Him, overcome by His oneness and 
endowed with nearness to Him© Moreover God made them 
know His names which had been preserved by Himself©^ 


Further, this existence, according to al-Junayd, 
is more perfect and victorious than any of its conditions 
in this present world, and it is completely devoid of 
the attributes as we unders band them© This kind of 


i 





n 


existence, he says, 


was definitely more perfect, more efficacious, more 
victorious, better, more triumphant, more overpowering 
and more overwhelming than whatever its condition is 
(j.ij this world), so that all trace of creatureliness 
was annihilated and his (creaturely) existence 


disappeared since no human attribute can stand by 


These characteristics, however, do not belong to 
the soul but have been derived from God Himself® Hence 
al-Junayd says that the soul is 'Clad*" with them® This 
again is an act of grace on the part of God® 


Thus we find that the soul, in its pristine state 
before its association with the phenomenal body, was 

drinking from the cups ox bliss in a state of unification 
with the Beloved® Then occured a tragedy — a Paradise 
lost — and it entered the temporal body® During its 
imprisonment in this iron cage, it suffers like a moaning 
dove who has lost her mate® Hence it constantly pines to 
return to the original home® This return, according to 
al-Junayd, occurs when tawhid is attained® Thus in the 


state of tawhid , the soul returns to the ideal that the 
Creator had for it in the beginning^ it is reborn and 
reunited with the Beloved and thus enters upon a new 
lire in Godo X c is m ishis way that the last state of 




the Sufi becomes the first 


One may asks what is the reason for the soul 9 s 
loss of proximity with God and then regaining it? That is 
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to say, why should there be separation of the soul from 

union with God and its reunion with Him? The answer isi 

11 God's will* n It is God who causes His desire to flow over 

15 

it according to His willj it is He who is behind this 
whole process* 

Massignon and Zaehner think that the soul, 

according to al** Junayd, was a divine idea, a concept in 

16 

the Mind of God* Perhaps they base their view on the 
interpretation of al-Junayd's saying, E} And He made them 
know Himself when they were only (objects of His) will 
placed before Him 11 ( Wa ^arrafahum nafsahu h ina lam 
yakunu ilia mashPatan aqamaha bayna .yadayhi)* 17 It is 
most probable that this interpretation of Massignon and 
Zaehner is not correct* The word mashl g ah means will, 
irJIdah , and not concept* Moreover, if the soul were an 
idea in the Divine Mind, this would mean that the soul 
was in God and perhaps identical with Him* But this is 
contrary to al“Junayd* s view* The soul, according to him, 
was brought into existence by God and placed before Him* 
Moreover, God put a question to the soul from the 
position of the Master and the soul answered it from 

the position of a servant* All these mean that the 
soul was separate from God*^° Hence we can say that 

the soul in ios original state, according to al^Junayd, 

was an object of God's will and not an idea of His Mindo 
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Abdel-Kader thinks that al—Junayd s conception of 
the pre-existence of the soul has been influenced by 
Weo-platonic thoughts He says* 

This idea of al—Junayd of a pre—existence of the soul, 
real existence before our becoming here, and existence 

"secondary,' 1 ’ derived existence as 
created beings, seems to echo Neo—platonic ideas and is 
similar to what Plotinus says in 'the EnneadSoW 


To show the similarity between al-Junayd s s ideas 


and those of Plotinus, he quotes the following paragraphs 
from the Enneadss 


Before we had our becoming here, we existed There, men 
other than now? we were pure souls 0 Intelligence 
inbound with the entire of reality, not fenced off, 
integral to that All<> o o Then it was as if One voice 
sounded 0 One word was uttered and from every side an 
ear attended and received and there was an effective 
hearing^ now we are become a dual thing, no longer 
that which we we were at first, dormant, and in a 
sense no longer presents^0 


By this non-being of course we are not to understand 
something nhat does not exist, but only something of 
an utterly different fprm from Authentic-Being! the 
non-being we are thinking of is, rather, an image of 

Being or perhaps something still more removed than 
even an image 


Finally Abdel-Kader says that in hie opinion, 
al-J unayd "interpreted the Qu p ran ^Qur 9 anie^ verse on 
the Mithaq through the Weo-platonic doctrine of the 
pre—existence of the soulo"22 
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I"fe is quite probable that Abdel—leader 8 s view is 


incorrect and this for various reasons© First; 
there seems to be room 


s 


1 for doubting whether Plotinus 8 
doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul®®© is in * 
fact identical with the Sufi fgufi'] conception of j 
existing in God before his birth in time* The 


an 


distinction is 
unimportant® ®© 2 


perhaps 


a fine one? but it is not 


Secondly? the presence of mere similarity between 
two events does not necessarily imply causal relationship 
between the one and the other? for these may be the 
eflec fcs ox similar causes© The same is the case with 

Plotinus 9 conception of the pre-existence of the soul and 

*** 

that of al-Junayd© Mere similarity between these two does 


noc allow us to conclude that the former influenced the 
latter© 


Thirdly? we have seen that the idea of the 
pre-exiscence of the soul is contained in the other verses 
of the Qur 9 an© There is also a tradition according to 
which the Prophet is reported to have said that God 
created the soul before the body© 2 ^ In addition? it is a 
belief of the common Muslims that the soul of Adam 
existed with God before it entered the body© This belief 
is perhaps based on the verses of the Qur 9 an referring 
go Adam, 9 s creacion© Thus? one does not have to derive 
inspiration from Greek philosophy to interpret the 
mithacj verse as referring to the pre-existence of the sotU© 
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Last of all ? we find the idea of the pre-existence 
of the soul in may Sufis before al-Junayd® The following 
examples will substantiate this statement® 


Perhaps peeping in mind the verse of the Qur^Un* 

"Has there come upon man a period of time when he was not 

25 - » 

a thing mentioned?" 9 Dhu air*Nun says* "You originated 

me with mercy before I was a thing mentioned! You created 

me out of earth! then you placed me in the loins and 

26 

transferred me to the wombs"® 


Al-HuhSsibi., al-Junayd 9 s master ? also speaks of 

this idea® He, however* has emphasised the relationship 

of love between the soul and God® He says* 

Indeed* the first love is obedience and this is 
derived from the love of the Master (God) since He 
is the one who originated (the soul) with it (love)® 
This is because He made Himself known to them and 
showed them love,, in spite of His independence from 
them® Thus He deposited the love for Him in the heart 
of His lovers® Then He clothed them with shining light 
in their words out of strong light of love in their 
hearts® When He had done this to them? He showed them 
to the angels with joy 0 27 

Abu Yazid expresses the idea of the pre—existence 
of the soul thuss fl I [God] was thine when thou wast not* 

9 A 

so be thou Mine when thou art not® 15 Here again* the 
reference is to the covenant that the human soul made 
with God in the life before this present existence® 
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The same idea is also present in the contemporary 
and later Sufis* *Amr b» HJthman al-Makkl, al™Junayd‘s 
disciple? for example? speaks of the pre-existence of the 
soul* According to him? 


God created the souls ( dilha ) seven thousand years 
before the bodies and kept them in the station of 


proximity ( qurb ), and that he created the spirits 
( ;ianha ) seven thousand years before the souls and 
kept them in the degree of intimacy (uns)» and that 
he created the hearts (sirrha) seven thousand years 
before the spirits and kept them in the degree of 
union (wasl) e «.o29 


According to al-Hallaj? the soul? before this 
eartlily existence? had complete trust in God* This state 
was characterised not only by abandonment of trust in 
anything other than God but also by abandonment of trust 
itself * Hence he defines trust thuss The reality of 
trust is the abandonment of trust? and this means that 
God should be to them as He was when they were not yet 
brought into existence*'^ 0 


About one century and a half after al-Junayd, 

Abu al-IChayr expresses the idea of the pre-existence of 
the soul as follows8 


God created the souls four thousand years before He 
created their bodies and placed them near to Himself? 
and there He shed His Light upon them * He knew how 
much each soul received as its share from that Light 
and He bestowed favours on the souls in proportion 


to the light they received? so that they remained 
tranquil in that light and became nourished thereby*33. 
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He says furthers 

What time the stars and circling spheres of 

Heaven were not, 

While ?/ater, air and fire and earth as yet were not? 

The secrets of God's Unity had I revealed 

When still my fleshy form and voice and 

mind were not. 32 

In the light of the above discussion we are 
perhaps right to say that in his conception of the pre- 
existence of the soul, al-Junayd was not influenced by 
Neo-platonism. It is, however, likely that in the 
interpretation of the mlthljq verse, he was influenced 
by his predecessors like Abu Yassid and others.^ Wo 
can also assume that later Sufis like Mmr b. HJthman 
al-Makki and Abu al-Khayr have been influenced by 
al-Junayd in this respect. 

The idea that in the state of tawhld the soul 
returns to the scace in which it was before it was joined 
with the body is also not new in al-Junayd. Wo find it 
present in Sufis and Sufi writers before and after him. 

Referring to the original state of the soul, 

Dhu al-Mun says that the goal of the t arif is to be 11 as 
he was where he was before he was„ B ^ 

•si 

In Abu. Yaaid 0 b experience of taw liido we find th e 
same idea of the x*e burn of *oha soul to that state in whioil 
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it was before God created the world. He says. 


And thereat ^sic ^lwas melting as lead melts,,, then 
He changed me to a state which I have no power to 
describe| then He brought me nigh unto Him and 
brought me so nigh that I became nigher to Him than 
the spirit to the body,,. Then I continued on that 
wise until I became even as he (the worshipper of 
God) was before anything was brought into existence. 


while God remained without created existence or 
diremptibn [direction^ or space or relation or quality 
— great is His glory and holy are His namesJ35 


The above quotation shows that there is a great 
similarity between Abu Yazid's idea of return of the soul 
to its original state and that of al*»Junayd, It is 
therefore probable that al«-Junayd was influenced by 
Abu Yazid in this respect. 

Coming to the Sufis and Sufi writers after 

o © 

al*“ J unayd, we find that al^Qushayrl speaks of the idea 
of the return of the soul to its original state in a 
state of taw hid in exactly the same terms as al~Junayd 
does. According to him? the Sufi, having passed away from 
creaturely attributes, attains the state of taw hld, and 
in this state he becomes as he was before he was. He 
says , 

The servant is like a body in the hands of God* 
plunged in the depths of the ocean of the Unity, 
having passed away from the self and from the claims 
of created things, so that at the last the servant 
returns to what he was at first, before he had begun 
to be 0 36 
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According to al-GhazzUli, the soul seeks to go 
back to the original home; for that is from where it has 


come to this world to acquire experience and knowld^ge. 


He says. 

The reason of the human spirit seeking to return to 
that upper world is that its origin was from thence, 
and that it is of angelic nature© It was sent down 
into this lov/er sphere against its will to acquire 
knowledge and experience©©©37 


Jalal al~I)In Hum! considers the place where he 
was before he was as the real dwelling place© Hence he 
is eager to return to it quickly© He says. 

At one time our home was in heaven, there we were in 

companionship with the angels© Let us go back to that 

abode, 0 Lord, for that is our dwelling place© W© are 

above the heavens and greater than the angels 

Whence is this earthly world, whence is the pure gem? 

Although we have descended thereto? let us hasten to 

return, for what place is this? ©©© Mortals, like 

water-birds are born of the sea of spirits why should 

a bird who has risen from that sea make his abode in 
this place ?38 


O Q O 





VI 




We have seen that at the highest stage of 
the Sufi loses consciousness of himself, of the world, 
and even of the consciousness of the loss of consciousness 

K 

of himself and the worlds. But at this stage, according to 
al*»Junayd, there occurs a kind of awareness or 


enlightenment 




an illumination of a specific category 


... 1 

which he and most other Sufis call ma^rifaho" To 




understand the nature of ma^rifah clearly, let us first 

■» 

of all distinguish it from .knowledge by intellect ( 6 aql) 

I 

and knowledge through faith (iman) a 


Knowledge of God by mere faith consists in 
knowing Him as One through the Qur^an and the Sunnah o This 
knowledge belongs to the common run of the Muslimso Next 
comes knowledge by means of intellect § this is 
knowledge through proof and demonstration which belongs 
to the philosophers and the mutakallimun o The third is 
ma^rifah — a direct and immediate awareness of God 
Himselfp it is granted by God only to His elect by me ans 
of self=revelationo Bhu al^Nun has distinguished 
maifah from knowledge by mere faith and knowledge by 

83 
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intellect thus8 


Knowledge is of three kinds s first, the knowledge of 
the Unity of God and this is common to all believersi 
second, knowledge gained by proof and demonstration, 
and this belongs to the wise and the eloquent the 
learned, and third, knowledge of the attributes of the 
Unity, and this belongs to the saints, those who 
contemplate the .Face of God within their hearts, so 
that God reveals Himself to them in a way in which He 
is not revealed to any others in the world® 2 


any 


distinction between Mlm and majrifah 0 To them, all 
certain knowledge is 6 ilm, and, therefore, what the Sufis 

O 

cal1 is no other than &ilm 0 But al-Hujwirl 


argues that knowledge acquired by intellect is «-ilm 0 and 


hhis is H stripped of spiritual meaning and devoid of 
i eligious practice*? and one who has such knowledge they 
cal 1 ^al im^ © The ^ hiim kno ws merely the verb @1 


expression and keeps it in his memory without keeping the 

spiritual reality© Hence the Sufis call him a possessor 

of knowledge in a sense of disparagement, for he does not 

, stick to religious practices® Ma&rifah, on the other 

hand, is !! allied with (religious) practice and feeling 

(hjli)? nnd the knower of which expresses his feelings and 
the knower thereof they call *>arif 0 


According to the HuHaailites, intellect is the 
means of knowing God 0 But the Sufis oppose this view 0 
Al“Hujwiri reiutes the Mu^tassilite view saying that if 
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this were the ease? it would have been impossible for 
madmen to have received ma Vrifah since they are 

Pi 

unreasonable© But according to Islam? madmen may be 

endowed with the knowledge of Gods Moreover? says 

al-Hujwari, knowledge by intellect is knowledge through 

proof or demonstrations But demonstration? unaided by 

God? can never bring us the knowledge of God® Iblis was 

shown many evidences? e«g®? Hell? Paradise? etc? yet he 

7 - _ 

did not have ma 6 rifah of God© Abu Talib© the Prophet 8 s 

liPBUflUl ■lumili 0 

uncle? was a reasonable man and there could have been no 


better guide for ima than Muhammad © But neither reason 

nor the Prophet's guidance was of any avail to him so 

8 

far as God's knowledge is concerned© In fact? by its 
very nature? demonstration is defective? for 


demonstration involves the consideration of some other 
thing? whereas gnosis is a turning away from all that 
is not God© Ordinary objects 6f search are found, by 
means of demonstration? but knowledge of God is 
extraordinary© Therefore? knowledge of Him is attained 
only by unceasing bewilderment of the reason© 0 o gnosis 
involves the negation of whatever is affirmed by 
reason? i©e© whatever notion of God can be formed by 
reason? God is in reality something different© How? 
then? is there any room for reason to arrive at gnosis 
by means of demonstration? Reason and imagination are 
homogeneous? and where genus is affirmed gnosis is 
denied© To infer the existence of God from 
intellectual proofs is assimilation ( tashbih ) Q and to 
deny it on the same grounds is nullification (ta Hil)© 


Reason cannot pass beyond these two principles? which 
in regard to gnosis are agnosticism? since neither of 
the parties professing them is Unitarian ( inuwa h hid) ©9 
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Thus the intellect is in need of a guide to show 


10 


the way to God, for the intellect is a contingent and 

therefore it can lead us only to something like itself 

Al-HurX says that the intellect is weak and therefore it 

11 

leads us to something which is weak like itself« Hence, 

it cannot be a guide to God* Al^Hallaj expresses the 

defectiveness of the intellect thus 8 

One who seeks God and takes the intellect as a guide, 
God leaves him to play in bewilderment$ 

He confounds his heart with confusion 

So that he says out of bewilderment, t} Is it He? 13 *®^ 

He further says that the intellect knows the material 

objects by overcoming them, but God is too great to be 

overcome by ito When the soul was first created, God 

asked, H Am I not your Lord? 53 and not 53 Who aai I? a , for 

it would never have been possible for the intellect to 

answer the latter questions Thus E, God has isolated 

s 

Himself from the intellect and exalted Himself above 

13 

'■Attar puts the idea in verse 


comprehension» 0 

• 

beautifully® 

This reason of mine, which for long 
I made my guide, 

I have consumed in the effort to know God® 

lily whole life has been spent and with this weak reason 

I have learnt 

This much alone 8 that I shall know Him not®^ 


Intellect, however 9 has one function 0 and that is 


one of servanthood ( i ubudiyah)o It postulates the unity 
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of God. and. helps one to obey the commands of God 

refrain from His prohibitions. As Ibn 'Ata® (d, 309/921) 
has said, ^Intellect is an instrument of servanthood 
not one to look upon Divinity,” 1 * 5 


Let us now try to understand the nature of ma*rif»h 
in more detail. In the highest state of fana g when the 
gufl is nearer to God than everything else, when his 
spiritual eye is stripped of all that obstructs the 


vision of God, God*s mysteries are unveiled tohim and he 
experiences God with the eye of certainty. That is to say, 
when the heart of the Sufi is emptied of all that is 

O 

other than God, it is endowed with ma^rifah . Unlike 
knowledge by mere faith and knowledge by means of 
intellect, as we have already seen, maVrlfah is a direet 


and immediate experience of God, If we'characterise 
knowledge by mere faith as knowledge from God awri 
knowledge by intellect as knowledge about God, we can 
characterise ma a rifah as knowledge of God, It is »ilm 


1 adunni 

fi-rrpyf "r 


Hence 


the Iranian Sufi of the eighth century A, H© & Ala 
al-Dawlah Simnani (do 736/1336) says that the philosopher 
Ibn Slna (d, 428/1037) could see by means of intellect the 


hands of the Writer but not the writer Himself| he 


was 


unable to see the cause of the movement of things which is 

God, Reason, unless illuminated by the light of Muhammad»s 

0 

prophecy and by theophany ( ta t ialli~i Haqq ), is, according 
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■fco SimnanI, -quit© incapable of knowing things as they 
really are 0 Uttlr says, 

•4# 

Teal’ aside the veils of all you see in this world and 
you will find yourself apart in solitude with God 
If you draw aside the veil from the Face of the 

Beloved, all that is hidden will be made manifest and 
you will become one with God®.®17 


© o o 


Dhu al-Kun, though not perhaps the first to 

18 

introduce the idea of ma*rifah « was the first to develop 

it and present it clearly® According to him, the 


gnostics see without knowledge, without sight, 
without information received, and without observation, 
without description, without veiling and without veil® 
They are not themselves, but in so far as they exist 
at all, they exist in God 0 Their movements are caused 
by God and their words are the words of God which are 
uttered by their tongues, and their sight is the sight 
of God, which has entered into their eyes® So God Most 
High has said, EJ When I love a servant, I, the Lord, am 
his ear, so that he hears by Me? 1 am his eye, so that 
he sees by Me, and I am his tongue so that he speaks 
by Me, and I am his hand, so that he takes by Me® ”19 


He further says, !, Gnosis is in reality God°s providential 
communication of the spiritual light to our inmost hearts® 


This means that 


until God, in His providence, illuminates the heart of 
Man and keeps it from contamination, so that all 
created things have not even the worth of a mustard- 
seed in his heart, the contemplation of Divine 
mysteries, both inward and outward, does not overwhelm 
him with raptureg but when God has done this, his 

every look becomes an act of contemplation (mushahat)®21 


20 
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On being asked, about ma^rifah . Abu Xazxd replied 

quoting the verse of the Qur*In, "Indeed* when kings 

enter a city, they destroy it and put the mighty men of 

22 _ ' 

its people to humiliation * 11 Here Abu Yazid means to say 

that just as the kings, when they conquer a city, enslave 

its people and debase them in such a manner that they 

lose all power to do anything except in accordance with 

the commands of the conquerors, so also when ma^rifah 

enters the heart, it casts out everything from the heart 

other than God and nothing moves in it except what is 

23 

moved by Him 0 The idea, that when ma *rifah enters the 

heart the Sufi realizes his absolute dependence on God, 

is further expressed by Abu Yazid when he says, 

"Gnosis consists in knowing that the motion and rest 
of mankind depend on God, 15 and that without His 
permission no one has the least control of His kingdom, 
and that no one can perform any action until He 
creates the ability to act and puts the will to act 
in his heart, and that human actions are metaphorical 
and that God is the real agento^ 


According to Abu SAbd.Allah al-Jalia, an associate 

of both al-Junayd and al*»Wuri, the "mind of the gnostic 

is fixed on his Lord! he does not pay attention to 

25 

anything elseo 13 This means that the heart of the ffirlf 
is complitely occupied by ma^rifah, and it does not 
hear or see anything other than Godo The & arif now 
considers himself as existing through Godf to him, God 

predominates over all that is not God and the latter 
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passes away from him altogether, for any thought of 
anything other than God ‘'produces cares, ahd cares keep 

?s ^ 

one back from God*" ” Al«®Hujwiri means the same thing 

when he says, "She gnostic is not a gnostic until he 

turns aside from all that is not God«To support this 

view, he brings in the saying of Abu Hafs Haddad 

© & 0 

{dU 260/673)i "Since X have known God, neither truth nor 

pO 

falsehood has entered my heart" 0 This reminds us of 
the Quranic verses "And say, ‘The truth has come and 
falsehood has vanished away® Surely, falsehood is very 


certain to vanisho 8 " 


29 


Though this verso refers to the 


Prophet 5 s entrance into Mecca, we can interpret it to 

mean from a mystical point of view that when ma*rlfah 

comes, the * arlf sees God as the only truth, the only 

* 

=•• csl power, and all 'Ghat is other than Him vanishes 

an 

away from him® 

Coming to al-Junayd, we find that he too, like 


other Sufxs we have mentioned above, maintains that 
when the Sufi is endowed with ma^rifah , he is completely 


subdued by Divine omnipotence and his attributes are 


annihilated 


God to the exclusion of all else<> When the heart ia 
filled with majr i fah , says he, tJ Your phenomenal 
attributes have disappeared, your human qualities have 
vanished and your knowledge has been enlightened by God 
In this state, God 11 s knowledge ( e *Ilm al—Haq 0 ) is 
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t 


manifested to you® 0 "* 1 According to one story, once 
al-Jalla, amazed at the sight of a handsome Christian 
boy, said to al-Jupayd, »0 master, will God burn a face 


like this in Hell-fire ?■ To al-Junayd, this meant 
distraction of the heart from God on the part of al—Jalla® 
So, he answered, "0 my son, this is a trick of the flesh, 

not a look by which one takes warning®.® You will soon 

> 

be punished for this want of respect®' 1 Al-Jalla is said 
to have received the punishment from God immediately 
after that® Later, he repented and God lifted the 
punishmen u from hum® Then he remarked, "Now I dare not 


pay heed to any created object or waste my time by looking 
at things®" 32 


i*urtner 9 ma ifah Q according to al-Junayd^ 
belongs to Godf it is "His, through Him and with Him"® 33 


God is the subject as well as the object of ma^rifah s 
God is the Vagif and the ma*r uf at the same time® 34 This 


means that it is impossible for man to attain ma®rif ah 


by his own efforts® God is the sole possessor of itj He 
did not make any other means of attaining ma&rifah exeent 
through impotence to attain ito 33 Thus ma&rifah comes 
from God Himself and the & arif receives it only passively® 

Is the realization of your -ignorance when God 8 s 
knov/ledge [meaning ma^rifah ] comes®" 3 ^ That is, when 


g.iveHp the Suxi realises that in respect to 
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ma Vrifah . he has nothing and God has everything; all 
ma^rifah belongs to God and not a whit of it belongs to 
him; God is the best *arif and he is the most ,iahil tt ^' 


A similar idea is expressed by Sahl al-Tustarl 
(do ca «. 283/896) when he says, n * -Ilm stands firm on 
ma*rifah « ^aql 

3A 

ma*rif ah « it stands firm on its own essence. !J Here we 
find a three-stage pyramids at the apex is *aql ; 
immediately below it is fc ilm and the bottom, the 

H 

foundation, is constituted by ma*rifah which stands by 
itself. t Aql needs the support of l ilm, t ilm needs the 


support of ma t, rifah o but ma^rifah needs no support at 
alio Mb & r if ah is God 8 s and He makes it known by self¬ 


revelation 


Now, if ma^rifah is God's and it remains with 

Him, how can man be endowed with it at all? Al-Junayd 

answers that God selects a few from among His worshippers 

for this special gift. He selects them for Himself and 

throws over them His own mantle of love. To support this 

thesis, al-Junayd brings in the Qur s anic verse according 

39 

to which God chose Moses for Himself by a special act 

of favour and threw over him His own love. ^ Thus, it is 

♦ ► * 

only the chosen friends of God who are endowed with the 
special gift of ma^rifah, and this is done by Him out of 

grace (lutf)o After having chosen His friends, God causes 
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to appear before them what He wants to endow them with 


41 


Thus He enables them to see past the veils which conceal 
His face and grants them freedom of access to the hidden 
corners of His kingdom,. 

But the force of ma^rifah is overwhelming* so 
much so that it stupifies and shatters the recipient 
completely,. Its effect is bewilderment* amazement absolute« 
When ma^rifah comes* intellects shrink* minds perish,, * e 
times pass away* bewilderment (hayrah) wanders in 


bewilderment o 13 


42 


This force of ma^rifah* according to 


al-Junayd* has been demonstrated in God’s revelation to 
Moseso When God revealed Himself to the mountain* E, He 

43 

made it dust and Moses fell swooningo 0 


This idea that the Sufi is bewildered when 

O 

ma-Vrifah enters the heart is also shared by other Sufis e 

o 

Shibli* for example* regards ma a rifah as t5 continual 

amazement ( hayrat )o t3 ^ Another Sufi prays to God saying* 

45 

»0 Guide of the amazed? increase my amazements 13 ' While 
interpreting this* al-Hujwirx* says that 

when a man knows God he sees himself entirely subdued 
by the Divine omnipotence? and since his existence 
depends on God and his non-existence proceeds from 
God* and his rest and motion are produced by the 
power of God P he becomes amazed* saying* 11 Who and 

what am 1?»46 

* -| 

Ac cording to Dhu al—Nun* the *arif ends up in bewilderment* 

r* 

for first conies 13 bewilderment* then need* then union (and) 
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47 - 

then bewilderment®" Al~Kalabadhi reports another Sufi 


as saying, “The man who knows God is the most bewilderedo" 

Wow, if ma^rifah has such an extraordinary force, 

how is it possible for the recipient to bear the burden? 

/ 

Al-Junayd replies that God, having chosen His friend, 

49 

makes him ready, trains him under His own eyes so as to 

50 

enable him to “bear the burden that he has to bear® 11 In 


48 


al-Junayd's words, “He made his understanding ready for 
what He bestowed on him when He took him to Himself®®®" 


51 


Here he refers to the example of God's throwing Moses into 

the river and getting him picked up by an “enemy to Me 

52 

and an enemy to him" — all in order to prepare him 


under His own eyes. 


53 


so that he might be able to carry 


the burden of His special gift 


When are the friends chosen, prepared add endowed 
with the special gift by God? Mot in this temporal world 
of ours, says al-Junayd® All this, according to him, 
took place when the soul was in communion with God in 
pre-eternal eternity when there was neither "before", nor 
"when" nor "where" nor "now" nor "there", and when there 
was neither "not-when”, nor "not-where" nor "not-blefore " 


nor "not-where" nor "not-now" nor "not-there 
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That is 


to say, God chose his friends and laid bare to them the 
veils which conceal His magnificence before the souls 
entered the physical body® 
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But we have mentioned that ma^rifah involves 
fixing of the heart on God to the exclusion of all else, 
obliteration of all personal characteristics, etc* All 
these refer to our activites in the present world and 
not to the state of the soul before its earthly existence 
Al-Junayd also gives the example of Moses 8 swooning when 
ma *rifah was granted to him in this world* The state of 


f ana 


a*rifah is given is also a state attainable 


in this life* But all these seem to be meaningless if he 
says that the elect are chosen and given ma^rifah in 
their previous existence* Does it mean that al^Junayd is 
inconsistent in this respect? No* This inconsistency is 
only apparent but not real* We have seen that in the 


highest state of tawh ld* the Sufi returns to the state in 
which it was before* That is, the soul was already in the 
state of tawh ld in its previous existence, and when 
tawhld is attained in this world, the soul regains the 
state in which it was before* Exactly in the same way, 
ma &rifah was given to the elect when they were with God 
before this earthly existence* Therefore, when they 
experience maVrifah in this world, they only re-experience 

■ ^4 

what they had already experienced previously* 


We can interpret this view of al-Junayd as 
referring to the famous conception of 'the Perfect Man f} 

“S 

(al-ins aii al-kamil) * According to this conception, God 
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chooses man; endows him with His own mysteries and makes 
him His vicegerent on earths Hence the Perfect Man alone 
manifests the Divine Essence together with its names and 
attributes* He is the pole (qutb) of the universe and the 
medium through which it is preserved; he is the mirror 
through which God reveals Himself; he is the final cause 
of everythings He is Divine as well as human* For this 
reason^ he is the connecting link between God and His 

55 

creation* 


Thus; we will perhaps not be wrong in saying that 
the man who s according to al-Junayd; is chosen; trained 

and given His ma ^r if all is no other than the Perfect Man* 

* 

But we cannot say this with emphasis; for though this 
conception was present in Shi l i thought in the pre- 
Junaydian period; the phrase al-insan af^kamil occurs for 

the first time in & Abd al-ICarlm al-jlll’ (do 832/1428) in 

■* 

his famous work M-insan al-dfamil fl ma&rifat al~awakhir 

56 

wa al~e,wa y ll o 


How does God reveal Himself to His friends? 
AWunayd says that He reveals Himself by means of wahio 
inspiration or revelatioBo Hefering to the example of 

God’s revelation to Muhammad; he quotes from the Qur ? an; 

© 

“He revealed to His servant what He revealed; the heart 

57 

belied not what he saw 0 “ This revelation is not the 
result of asking ( mas g aiah ); it is a gift of God given at 
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His own initiative® But once someone is chosen for this 


gift, he can no longer escape from it® It is an 

imposition from God and hence there is no way out of it® 

* 

In this respect, al-Junayd refers to the Qur'an which 

58 

says, “Where shall you depart?" 


By making wahx the means of God's revelation to 

, * &j15 ** @ **** 

His friends, al~Junayd seems to have raised the position 

59 

of the gtlfis to that of the Prophets® While discussing 
this, he seems to have made a distinction between the 


60 


First of all 


Muhammad 


Muhammad 

o 


does noto When asked if he wished to see God, al ~Junayd 

replied in the negative® He said, "When Moses wished, he 

did not see Him, and when Muhammad did not wish, he saw 
61 

Him®" Al-Hujwiri explains this attitude of al-Junayd 

by saying that our wishing is "the greatest of the veils 

that hinder us from seeing God^ because in love the 

existence of Belf*=will is disobedience and disobedience 

62 

Secondly, in the case of Moses, God 


is a veil®" 


, ,- Y 

reveals Himself on the earthly mountain with the result 

that it is reduced to dust, whereas in the case of 

Muhammad, He reveals Himself by the lote-tree in the 
0 - 

63 

highest horizons which could stand the burden of 
revelation® In the former case, revelation comes on the 

. ^64 

Low ( al~dunuww ) . while in the latter, it comes on the 


High ( al-kuluww )® Last of all, Moses is struck with 


\y 
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unconsciousness when revelation comes® whereas Muhammad 

¥ o 

receives it with full composure of mind all the time® 
Moses is intoxicated and hence cannot endure the 

manifestation of God 9 s magnificence« But Muh amm ad is 

© - , 

sober| he beholds 11 the same glory continuously, with 

*s 

ever-increasing consciousness, all the way from Mecca 

until he stood at the space of two bow-lengths from the 

66 

Divine presence (Kor 0 liii, 9) • i} Thus, Moses represents 

67 

the stage of fans* ' while Muhammad represents that of 
bagj§% the former being a step towards the 1 attero The 
goal of the Sufi is to reach the stage of 
through the state of Moses© 



Al-Kalabadhi mentions al—Junayd 9 s distinction 

between ma^rifah of instruction ( ta 6 rlf ) and ma^rifah of 

- 60 

self-revelation ( ta ft arruf ) 0 As regards maSrifah of 

instruction, God shows the common believers the signs 

( ajfaag ) of His Glory in the Heavens and the earth and 

through the medium of these signs they come to know God 0 

The Qur p an abounds in examples of these signs? it speaks 

of signs in the changing of day and night, in the camels 

69 

and the bees, etc 0 But even this knowledge thr ough the 
medium of created things, according to ai-Junayd, is not 
possible without the help of God® God implants in them 
His grace and thus enables them to be guided to Him 
through the signs in the creation 0 Hence, it is God who 

is the ultimate cause of matrixah of the general run 

of believerso 
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In ma^rifah of self-revelation, on the other 
hand, God reveals Himself directly to the elect by means 
of self-revelation ( ta*arruf ) and makes them know things 
as they really are# In this connection, al-Junayd cites 
the example of how Ibrahim rejected the created things 
such as the stars, the moon and the sun as the means of 
knowing God and received ma^rifah directly from Him. 
Hence he (Ibrahim) said, H I love not God that sets."'^ 

It is this kind of ma^rifah which God bestows only to 
a fewo 


In both these kinds of ma l rifah we find that the 


real cause is God Himself 5 it is by His grace that He 
makes Himself known both to the general run of Muslims 
as well as to the elect. But in the former case. He causes 
them to know Him through the medium of created things, 
whereas in the latter case He reveals Himself directly to 
them o 


The above discussion shows that one of the central 
ideas connected with al—Junayd 0 s conception of ma^rifah 
is that ma*r if ah of the highest kind belongs to God 
alone and He, at his own initiative, endows His elect 
with it out of grace. But this idea is not peculiar to 
al-Junayd. In fact, this is one of the basic ideas of 
Sufism itself. To illustrate our point, let us discuss 

o 

the views of some of the Sufis on the subject. 
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We have already seen that according to Dhu aL—Nun, 
it is God who illumines the heart of the §ufi and man 
does not have>a whit of power in this respect* ^ "Beal 


knowledge," says he, "is God's illumination of the heart 

72 

with the pure radiance of knowledge*" Once he was asked 
as to how he knew God* The reply was§ "X know Him through 
Himself*" ^ Further, Dhu al-Nun says that in answer to the 
prayers of the awli.va * "whom God has invested with the 
radiance of His love and adorned with the fair mantle of 
His grace, ' 4 God said, 

ooa upon you has My choice been laid, and you have I 
predestined for My wdrk* You have I appointed to serve 
Me and you have I chosen and made to be Mine elect * 

— To you have I given the most precious of rewards, 
the fairest of gifts, the greatest of graces®"^ 


In his spiritual vision* Abu Yazid experienced 


God saying to hi 



9 


0 chosen one, approach Me and look upon the belveders 
of My Glory and the spacious fields of My Splendour, 
and sit on the carpet of My Sanctity, that thou mayst 
behold the subtleties of My Doing in My (appointed) 
Times® Thou art My chosen and My beloved and My elect 
from amongst My creatures 


Al—Junayd’s associates also emphasise the point 

under discussion* When al~Nuri was asked about the guide 

77 

to God, he replied, "God®" Ibn says that God 

reveals Himself to the Prophets through Himself®^ To 
substantiate this view, he refers to the Qur s "anic 

verses, "And thus We have inspired you by a spirit of 
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Our commando” and "Have you not looked to your Lord, 

80 

how He prolongs the shadow?” According to al-Kharraz, 
the *arif s are God's treasure-houses* It is He who 
entrusts them with His mysteries, opens to them the gate 
of proximity to Him, brings them to the station of 

81 

fellowship and unveils to them His glory and majesty* 

For Shibli, real ma*rifah is the inability to attain 
majrifah, for man has no clue to it 

1 

P* 

except the impossibility of attaining it* Therefore, 
in attaining it, he will rightly take no credit to 
himself, because inability ( 5 1 a,j z ) is search, and so 
long as he depends on his own faculties and attributes, 
he cannot properly be described by that termp and 
when these faculties and attributes depart, then his 

state is not inability, but annihilation*®^ 

Al-Hall‘Sj expresses the idea thus 3 

No one can know God except by means of His 

self-revelation. 

For the Eternal cannot be known by the phenomenal* 

o o o 

The guide to Him is of Him, through Him and for Him, 

By the sign of truth in the revelation of the Qur 9 an* 
The guide to Him is of Him, through Him and for Him, 
That is the truth we have found, nay, the knowledge 
through inspiration* 

He says agMs, "God made us to know Himself through 

Himself 5 He guided us to know Himself through Himself* 

Thus the sign of ma ^r if ah arose out of ma & rifah through 
isajrifah g the Possessor of ma^rifah bestows His own 
ma^rifah*" f All this points to the idea that the sole 
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cause of all 



a*rifah is God and it is He who grants it 


to His elects 


According to al—Ghazzall, ma ^rifa-h is a gift of 
Godg a light which God Himself casts in the heart of the 
awliya * ■> He says that the elect are those whom God 


hath chosen for Himself that they might be devoted 
to the proclamation of His : glory, to whom He hath 
revealed His Name and His Attributes, until they are 
illumined by the radiance of their knowledge of Him e 
To them hath He unveiled the splendour of His 

countenance until they were consumed by the fire of 
His loveo 8 5 


Hum! expresses the idea in verses as followsg 
In the last resort 

Without the grace of God we are naught, naughts 
Without the favours of God and of- I-Iis familiars 
Even an angel's page is smudgedo 88 


Let us come to al—Junayd agaln e According to him, 
the Sufi, when he is granted ma^rifah, experiences a sense 
of blessedness and rejoices at God's nearness to him« As 

l f , 

al-J unayd says. 

Their spirits rejoice in communion with the Unseen, 
abiding in the presence of the All-glorious, the Pre¬ 
eminent, in the cloud of Glory which envelopes Him, 
in the shadow of His Holinesso They have attained to 
a high station and they pass on thence to yet greater 
perfection, to an absolute glory which is immaterial, 
and they walk, clad in the mantle of Unifications 8 ? 

Perhaps overwhelmed by this sense of blessedness 
Abu Yazid declared himself to be of four years of age. 
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88 


For four 


even though, his actual age was seventy-four 
years he enjoyed the sense of blissj.and therefore this 
period constituted his real life* But the seventy years 
before this did not constitute a part of this real life* 
for he was veiled from God's presence© 

We have seen before that ma'rifah results in 
amazement* stupefication© It follows* therefore* that 
ma^rifah* like taw hid© cannot be properly described in 
language© Muhammad bo Wasi & says of the one who is 

' y- 

granted ma^rifah s i! His words are few and his amazement 

-89 

perpetual* " for ’’only finite things admit of being 

expressed in words* and since the infinite cannot be 

expressed it leaves no resource except perpetual 

amazement© Referring to the ^arif 9 Abu Baler Wasiti 

(d© ca© 320/932) says* "He who knows God is cut off 

from all things* nay* he is dumb and abject (kharisa 

QT 

wa- 9 nqama&a) o’ While explaining this* al~Hujwxn 


says that the ^arif is unable to express anything of 

ma'-rifah © To support this interpretation* he says that 

the Apostle* while he was in the state of absence* 
saids "I am the most eloquent of the Arabs and non- 
Arabs" p but when he was borne to the presence of God* 
he saids "I know not how to utter Thy praise©" 

Answer cames "0 Muhammad* if thou speakest not* 1 will 
speaks) if thou deemest thyself unworthy to praise Me* 

I will make the universe thy deputy* that all its 
atoms may praise Me in thy name©"“ 
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We find the same idea in al—Junayd. According to 


Mins, when a man comes to know God, he is dumb«^ He says, 


**This. s a secret that bewilders the intellects so that 

04 

they cannot express it. B 


•Moreover, 


al-Junayd believes that 


a Arif ah is a 


secret given to God’s elect. So it should not be divulged 

to those who are not fit for it. He says that ma*rifah 

» 

is a thing to be preserved inviolate, a pearl not to 
be cast before swine 1 to be given to those of God’s 
servants, who are worthy to receive it, but to be- 
withheld from the unworthy. It is 1} the mystery of God» 
and those who possess it must regard it as such. 95 


0 ?he idea of degrees permeates al-Junay.d 8 s 
system. Just as he admits of degrees of tawhid and fanl s „ 

tiSSii Q *s ^&** m J 

he now admits 01 the degrees of the knowledge of God 0 
God, according to him, is the one and the same. But as 
individuals differ in their capacities to know Him, their 
knowledge exhibits different degrees of depth. Complete 
knowledge of God, however, is never possible, for the 
knower is finite and the object of his knowledge is 
infinite. As he says, 

... the object of ma Arif ah is one, but it (ma Arif ah) 
has a lower and a higher degrees. The elect enjoy 
maAc if ah oi the higher degree, though they can never 
reach the end of it since the object of ma^rifah is 
infinite .00 They are unable to comprehend Him fully... 
because He is the Eternal and others are contingents.96 
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To distinguish between the Knowledge of the 
ordinary Muslims and that of the devout Muslims* al—Junayd 
says that the former expresses itself in the proclamation 
of His unity* the affirmation of absolute monotheism, 
belief in His existence, acceptance of the Qur’an and the 
ordinances contained therein, 


97 


whereas the latter is 


Him at all 


expressed in "paying God His due, fearing 
times, recognizing Him in all creatures, observing 

high moral standard and avoiding what makes man far from 

98 

Him 0 " The ordinary Muslim is called & alim bi—Allah 

_ - 99 

and the devout Muslim is called b arif bi-Allah o The 
knowledge of the former is "first knowledge" and that 
of the latter is "second knowledge 0 " Thus the "first 
knowledge" is represented by the ordinary Muslims with 
shahadah and the "second knowledge" by the mutakallimun 


who, in addition to shahadah o have the capacity to 
distinguish between the right and the wrong wi^h the 
help of reason and unders'bandingo The second knowledge 
al-Junayd calls ma ^rifaho 


But there is, according to al-Jtmayd, still 
another degree of knowledge higher than the "second 
knowledgeo" This is the highest degree of knowledge that 
God grants to His chosen oneso This also he calls 
ma & rifah g in the absence of better terminologyo It is 
this kind of ma^ifah vyhich is given to man by God by 
means of self-revelation in the state of tawhido 
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We can compare al—Junay d" s conception of the 
degrees of the knowledge of God to a journey into the 
shoreless ocean* However short it may be? we can cover 


some distance by swimming* But someone who possesses a 
ding|gwill be able to cover a distance greater than that 
of the swimmer* 5Ehen there may be a third person who has 
been given a bigger water-craft by a divine miracle* He 


can go further and further into the ocean* As he 

* 

proceeds? he covers more and more distance and gets 
further away from his point of departure? but he can 
never cross the ocean? for it is shoreless* 


In the same way? the ordinary Muslims have some 
knowledge of God? however meagre it may be? by virtue of 
their confession of the unity of God? the mutakallimun o 
the possessors of the dingle of intellect? can go further 

ahead and know more about God by means of intellect* But 

* 

the *§rif goes further still? for he is enabled to do so 

* 

* 

by God Himself* Nevertheless? he can never exhaust God's 
majrifah? for it has no end* 


Here again? we find the idea of continuity* 
-Shahadah takes us to a certain distance in our journey? 

and then comes intellect? and last of all ma & rifah g but 
the mutakallimun who possess reason and understanding 
also have shahldah * and the ^arifs have both shahadah 
and reason? plus majrifah* But on the other hand? reason 

is a new quality in the mutakal1imun which is not present 


a 
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* 


in the ordinary Muslims, just as mas-rifah is a new quality 

in the ^arifa which is not present either in the 

*"*■ _ 

jUtekalliinun or in the ordinary believers© So, this 
process of knowing God is also characterized by emergence© 

t ■ i 


We should also point out another implication of 
this idea, that knowledge of everyone in the journey 
towards God is true, the only difference being the 
difference in the degrees of knowledge received by 
individuals© This again shows al—Junayd 9 s loyalty to 

H-mi. * t“t on olr* 

Shari 6 all and theology© 


Al-Junayd 9 s idea that ma^rifah has no limit 

r-. 

also present in other Sufis and Sufi writers© Shiblx 

O 0 * 

says, "There is beginning (first taste) in God-realization, 

Luts there is no end to it (Infinite is that experiential 

field)© 11 According to al—GhazzUlI, ^ arif s differ in the 

degree of mg^riia h they receive, for ma^rifah 

io a "slioieless sea, {< the depths of which cannot be 
fathomed, since none can comprehend the greatness of 
the Divine Majesty, and those who plunge into the sea 
do so in accordance with their strength and precedence 
which God granted unto them before time was© 10 ! 

'■Attar also has expressed this idea very clearly 
in the following words® 

The Valley of . Gnosis has neither beginning nor enclo.oo 
the road is revealed to each one according to his 
capacity for that revelation©©o The progress of each 
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will be in accordance with his spiritual state©®® 
When the Sun of Gnosis shines forth from the heaven 
above, on to this most blessed road, each is 
enlightened according to his capacity and finds his 
own place in the knowledge of the Truth®1^3 


i 


VII 


JGURNEY BACK TO THE WORLD 


What should the SufT do after he has been granted 

* 

the state of tawhld ? Should he leave the society as some 


Hindu 



's do and live in the caves of the 


Himalayas? Or, should he consider himself outside the 
Shari%h and live a life drunken and intoxicated? Any of 
these two reactions is possible, for the mystic is in a 
highly ecstatic state, and it is very easy for him to 
give in to excesses.. But the experience of the sober 
al-Junayd is different,, He disapproves both of hermit 
life and of an attitude of non-conformity to the ,Shari&ah 
According to him, the state of fana g is a state of 
intoxication (jmkr), but this is not the final stage of 


the Sufi journey., There is still another stage in which 


the §ufi comes to the life of a normal Muslim and guides 
the people on the right path„ This state of return of the 

soul from the state of ecstatic drunkenness al-Junayd 
calls u sobriety ,J (sahw)o 


KalabadhI 


between the states of intoxication and sobriety,, In the 
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state ,of intoxication, according to him, the §ufl, though 


unaware 


incapable of distinguishing between what is agreeable and 
what is disagreeable, what is painful and what is 

P^ * 

P 

pleasanto He illustrates this by citing the tradition of 
Harithahs “Same to ine are its stone and clay, its gold 
and silver 's He also quotes ^Abd Allah bo Mas & ud saying. 


11 1 d.o not care in which state I happen to be ~ in one of 

richness or one of poverty? if it is one of poverty, it 

will need patience, and if it is one of richness, it will 

1 

need gratefillnesso a 


The state of sobriety, says al-ICalabadha,. follows 
that of intoxications In this state, according to hi m, the 
Sufi regains the power of discrimination between the 
painful and the pleasant, but chooses the former in 
preference to the latter if it is in conformity with God’s 
will, and derives pleasure out of the painful e To 

illustrate, he quotes the saying of al-Hallajs f3 lf you 

, * 

cut me up with affliction piece by piece, my love (for 

p 

You) will only become stronger and stronger a 

Thus in the state of sobriety, the Sufi, after 
having made the ascent to the Divine, now makes a 

descent to normal life 0 Al-Junayd describes this state 
thus g 

He is then himself after he has not been himself 0 Now 
he is an existent being after he had been absento This 



Ill 


is because he has come out of intoxication of 
overwhelmingness to the clarity of sobriety* a n d 
wakefulness is again restored to him so that he can 
judge things as they are and put them in their right 
place as a result of his assuming personal attributes© 
Thus through the persistence of his personal attributes* 
his actions are a guide to his fellow men after he had 
achieved the zenith of what was granted to him©3 


Thus once again* the Sufi is clothed with the 


garment of personal attributes 


But this again is the 


result of God 9 s will© It is God who returns to the Sufi 
his own attributes and sends him back to the community* 
for he has since been shown the evidences of His glory* 


and thus the eo 



unity will benefit from the gifts 


bestowed on him© Al-Junayd says* 


God has some purpose in returning him to them (the 
people)© He causes him to come to them making clear 
the evidences of His blessing to him so that the 
light of His gift is glimmering through the 
restoration of his personal qualities* with the result 
that the people are appreciative of and attracted to 
him © 4 

t 


According to al-Junayd* the community is replete 
with people with sick souls* for the spirit is more prone 
to sickness than the body© The diseases of the soul aPZe 
more difficult to cure than those of the body© 

Moreover* the diseases of the former kind are destructive* 
for they lead the victims to Hell-fire © 5 To cure the souls 
of these destructive diseases* the Sufi is needed* for he 

o * 

is now the physician of the heart and "indeed* the 
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physician knows better about the ailment of the sick thaw 

the sick man himself, and he is worthier to prescribe the 

6 

medicine which will lead to his recovery# 59 


We have seen before that in the state of taw h3!d 9 
the Sufi's relationship with God is characterized both by 
"presence" as well as "absence#" The same is the case in 

■V *- 

the state of sobriety, though in an opposite way# The 

Sufi is now present in the world, and in so far as he is 
0 

present in the world, he is absent from God# As ai-Junayd 


says. 

Thus He separates them (from Himself)# He makes them 
absent (from themselves) when they are in union (with 
God) and makes them present (in themselves) when He 
has separated them from Himselfo Thus their absence 
is the cause of their presence (with God) and their 
presence (in themselves) is the cause of their absence 
(from God) 0 ^ 


It should, however# be mentioned in this 




connection that in the state of sobriety, according to 
al-Junayd, the Sufi, in so far as his relationship with 
God is concerned, is not altogether absents he does not 

leave the state of fana 9 altogether# It is true that he 

\ 

now lives the life of an ordinary Muslim and acts as a 
guide to the community, but the mystical illumination 
remains concealed within him, and it is manifested 
through his movements, actions and speech# It is this 
mystical illumination which now distinguishes him from 

the rest of the Muslims# In fact, this state of the £ufl 
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stands raid-way between the state of complete fana s and 
that of complete n absence 13 from God* The Sufi is now here 

o 

* ^ n 

as well as there; he is in the world and in God at the 

1 ' 

same time® This state, as experienced by al-Junayd, has 

; • \ * ! 

been described by him thus* 

I have realized that which is within me and ray 
tongue has conversed with Thee in secret © 


And we are united in one respects but we are 

separated in another © 

Although awe has hidden Thee from the glances 


o x ? 

Ecstasy has made Theenear to 


■ ! T 1 

y inmost partse 



When the spirit is first brought back to its 
temporal attributes, it feels the pangs of separation^ it 
is anguished at the loss of the state of blisso Hence it 


feels a strong longing to go bach to its previous state© 
This sense of anguish and the consequent longing to 
return to God have been described by al-Junayd as followss 


anmy.yah)© 


He causes 


When God restores their egop 

them to find their nature© The souls are then veiled 

* 

from what they had been associated with and from what 
had been associated with them 0 Now they feel choked by 
themselves and they disdain their nature because this 
has caused them to lose their first perfection and 
complete blessingo They are called back to discursive 
thought and ratiocination© But the grief is hidden in 
them and the pain of loss abides in them as they are 
present in themselves and in their contingent 
existence© So, they yearn for desire and return to the 
condition of need© Fox how should their banishment 
after their absence from themselves and their yearning 
after they have been satisfied not injure them?9 
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According to al-Junay d, all that is beautiful in 
this world is an echo of the Sufi's experience of the 

. 4 . 

bliss with God® Hence his soul always seeks after the 
beautiful things such as green meadows, etc® But the 
experience of anything else is a 


je of pain to him, 
for this makes him anxious to go back to the state of 
bliss® Al-Junayd says, 

Thus the souls of those who have received ma & rif«b 
long for the green meadows, beautiful scenes-and green 
gardens® All things other than these are a source of 
pain for them because of their longing for their 
earlier state which is hidden in the unseen and 
permitted only by the Beloved® 


As this feeling of anguish is very painful, the 
gufx wants to get over it quickly and thus strives to go 
back to its previous state by his own efforts not u n a i ded 


by God® His 

own striving (or what he conceives to be such, for God 
controls him all the time) brings him to a point where 
he thinks he can do without Gods both . his sense of 
creatureliness and his judgement forsake him, and he 
prefers to enjoy the isolation of his own soul to the 
timeless relationship he had enjoyed with God® This is 
God's mater , the quality of guile by which he leads the 
mystic astray® The mystic thinks he has achieved all . 
this by his own efforts, whereas it is really God 
putting him off the scent®!! 


Al-Junayd has expressed this idea in the following 


passages 

They become satisfied with what has already appeared 
to them® They are relieved from the sense of destitution 
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and abandon the sense of judgement* (They think that) 
they have attained victory by their own efforts and 
by their power of pride* But in this they were 
regarding things in terms of what was theirs without 
regarding what is God's* This they do through their 
affirmation of distinction and separation because of 
what they see and experience with their own eyes* 

Thus God overwhelms them in both ways. When God's 
manifestations appear to them. He causes them to take 
refuge from what was theilrs to what becomes theirs by 
way of isolation with power and pride. They come out 
of that without any complaint to Him preferring (to 
Him) their unique pleasure... They do not perceive any 
obligation on their part, nor any demand on them. Once 

this happens, it is God's guile (makr) that encompasses 
them in a way they do not understand. 12 


This state of spiritual pride in which the Sufi 

considers himsel+jindependent of God al-Junayd calls °the 

first isolation of separation. !) ( awwal tafrid «l~ta.1rid ). 

But this state does not continue long. God now intervenes 

and humbles the pride. He makes the soul not only to 

suffer the agonies of separation but also to feel a 

longing xor God| it is now made to regard God as the true 

goal and satisfaction. The result is that the sufferings 

of the soul now turn into an experience of joy, an 

experience of 13 j oy-»in agony E! , of loving and being loved 

by God. The Sufi, however, has to go through an arduous 

journey to reach this state of satisfaction. Al^Juaayd 
says. 

The journey from the world to the hereafter is easy and 
simple ior the believer, leaving the creatures for the 
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sake of God is hard, the journey from the self ( nafs ) 

to God Most High is very difficult, and to be patient 

with God the Glorious and the Lofty, is the hardest 
of alio 14 


It is clear from the above discussion that 
al-Junayd lays prime emphasis on sobriety,, Perhaps one 
of the reasons for which he did not accept al-Hallaj as 
his associate viras that the latter, according to him, 
was not sober• As the story goes, al-Hallaj, having cut 
off his relations with al“-Mskk3[ in a state of rapture, 
came to al*“Junayd with a view to associating with him„ 


Buu ai~Junayd refused to accept him as his associate, 
sayings B I do no t associate with madmen© Association 
demands saintyp if that is wanting, the result is such 
behaviour as yours in regard to Sahl b 0 ^Abdullah 
Tustari and ®>Amr 0 B In reply, al-Hallaj said, °0 Shaykh, 
sobriety and intoxication are two attributes of Man, and 
Man is veiled from his Lord until his attributes are 
annihilated 1 * 0 But al—Junayd retorted, 

0 eon of Mangur, you are in error concerning sobriety 
and intoxication© The former denotes soundness of 
one’s spiritual state in relation to God, while the 
latter denotes excess of longing and extremity of love, 
and neither of them can be acquired by human effort© 

0 son of Mangur, in your words I see much foolishness 

and nonsense 0 -®-5 


The controversy between al-Junayd and &Ali 
bo Sahl al-Igpahani on the subject of sleep also shows 
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the former 1 s emphasis on sobriety 
al«* J unayd 


Al~Ispahan! wrote to 


that sleep is heedlessness and rest is a turning away 
from Gods the lover must not sleep or rest by day or 
by night, otherwise he will lose the object of his 
desire and will forget himself and his state and will 
fail to attain to God as God said to David, n 0 David, 
he who pretends to love- Me and sleeps when night 
covers him is a liar® B 16 


Al-Junayd wrote in reply* 

Our wakefulness consists in our acts of devotion to 
God, whereas our sleep is God B s act towards use that 
which proceeds from God to us-without our will is more 
perfect than that which proceeds from us to God with 

our willo Sleep is a gift which God bestows on those 
who love Him® - *'* 


Al-Hujwirl considers it remarkable that here the 

sober al-Junayd is supporting intoxication® This, according 

to him, can be explained by the fact that perhaps 

al~ J unayd °was enraptured at the time when he wrote and 

his temporary state may have expressed itself by his 

18 

tongue® 0 


ii-rom our point of view, al»Junayd 9 s comments on 
the subject of sleep rather confirms his preference for 
sobriety than for its opposite as suggested by al*=*HujwTri 


Sleep is a normal human attribute 0 So when al*»Junayd 
advocates the retention of it, he is supporting sobriety 
and not intoxication® Al—Hujwiri, however, has also 
mentioned that al—Junayd might have meant the opposite. 
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that is, he might have advocated sobriety by his comments 

on the subject of sleep* It is possible, says al-Hujwarl, 
that to al-Junayd, 


sleep is actually sobriety, while wakefulness is 
actually intoxication, because sleep is an attribute 
humanity and man is "sober 0 so long as he is in the 
shadow of his attributes? wakefulness, on the other 
hand, is an attribute of God, and when a man 
transcends his own attribute he is enraptured©^ 


of 


According to al"*HujwTri, intoxication is an evil £ 
hence sobriety is preferable to intoxication* He says 

thab "the perfection of the state of the intoxicated man 

is sobriety* The'lowest stage in sobriety consists in 

^’cSQ^’ding the powerlessness of humanitys therefore, a 

sobriety that appears to be evil is better than an 

intoxication that is really evil© 0 ^ Intoxication, he 
says again. 


is to fancy one ( s self annihilated while the attribu 
really subsist!~and this is a veil© Sobriety, on the 
other hand, is the vision of subsistence while the 
attributes are annihilated! and this is actual 
revelation© It is absurd for anyone to suppose that 
intoxication is nearer to annihilation than sobriety 
is, ior intoxication is a quality that exceeds 
sobriety, and so long as a man 8 s attributes tend to 
increase he is without knowledgef but when he begins 
to diminish them, seekers (of God) have some hope of 


hi 


According to al-Hujwiri, the mystical experience 
that Abu Yazid represents is one of intoxication© This is 
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evident from the correspondence between Yahya b. Mu^adh 
(d 9 258/871) and Abu Yazld* The former wrote to the' 
latter asking his opinion as to the 0 one who drinks a 

single drop of the ocean of love and becomes intoxicated*• 
Abu Yazld wrote a reply to this in the form of a 

questions "What do you say of one who, if all the oceans 
in the world were filled with the wine of love, would 
drink them all and still cry for mois to slake his 

thirst? 0 2 Here, Abu Yazld is speaking of intoxication 
and Yahya of sobriety, for the 

“T ° f 18 119 WlM> iE unable t0 drink even one 

and P still 4^,7 lnt “ ioatio11 ^ who drinks all 
and stni desares more. Wine being the instrument of 

air a r?i U the ene “ y ° f S 0 brle v» intoxication 
demands what is homogeneous with itself, whereas 

sobriety takes no pleasure in drinking 0 2 3 


In this respect, al-Hujwirl has also contrasted 
the doctrine of Abu Yazld with that of al-Junayd* 
According to him, 

«oh^ a ? id mu d hie followere Prefer intoxication to 
sobriety* They say that sobriety involves the fix!tv 

and equilibrium of human attributes, which are the 

greatest veil between God and Man, whereas 

intoxication involves the destruction of human 

attributes, like foresight and choice, and the 

^ h thoai°f 0f man ' s self-control in God, so that 
only those faculties survive in him that do not 

beiong to the human genusj and they are the most 
complete and perfect* 2 ^ “ 08t 

Al-Junayd and his followers, on the other hand* 


* 
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/ 



says al-Hujwiri* 

l 

prefer sobriety to intoxication. They say that 
intoxication is evil* because it involves the 
disturbance of one noriuax state and loss of sanity 
and self-control| and inasmuch as the principle of 
all things is sought either by way of annihilation or 
subsistence* or of effacement or affirmation* the 
principle of verification cannot be attained unl ess 
the Seeker is sane. Blindness will never release 
anyone from the bondage and corruption of phenomena. 

Tne fact that people remain in phenomena and forget 
God is due to their not seeing things as they really 
are* ior if they saw* they would escape. Seeing is of 
two kindss he who looks at anything sees it either 
with the eye of subsistence ( baga ) or with the eye of 
annihilation (fana). Xf with the eye of subsistence* he 
perceives that the whole universe is imoerfect in 
comparison with his own subsistence* 
regard phenomena as self-subsistent? 
with the eye of annihilation* he perceives that al l 
created things are non-existent beside the subsistence 

In either ease he turns away from created 
Gn this account the Apostle said in his 
s} 0 God* show us things as they are* 0 because 
thus sees them finds resto Now* such vision 
cannot be properly attained except in the state of 
sobriety* and, the intoxicated have no knowledge 
thereof. For example* Moses was intoxicated! he could 
no t endure the manifestation of one epiphany* but 

fell in a swoon (Kor. vii, 139 )3 but our Apostle was 
sober § he beheld-the same glory continuously* with 
ever-increasing consciousness* all the way from Mecca* 
until lie stood at the space of two bpw—lengths from 
the Divine presence (Kor. liii* 9). 25 

Al—Junayd 8 s doctrine of sobriety clearly shows 
his attitude to Sharijah o The Sufi* in spite of his 


for he does not 
and if he looks 


of God. 
things. 
prayer 3 
who ever 
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communion with God, must come back to th© world, 
cling strenuously to the observance of the Law and guide 
his fellow men on the right path. This, in fact, is one 
of the most significant aspects of al 33 Junayd ® s teaching. 

It is true that al-Junayd praises Abu Yazid and 

. 26 


$ 


tries to defend hi 


but he would never tolerate any 


infringement of the religious law. According to him, 
Sufism is bound up with the traditions of the Prophet. 
The gufi, therefore, has to be spiritually guided by 
Muhammad 5 s prophecy. Describing the characteristics of 
the Ahl-i— Haaq. he says. 


27 


He is one of the best followers of the religious law, 
one of che best who know what is permitted and what is 
foxbidden, and one oi the best who understand the laws 
of Islam. He follows the footsteps of the Prophets and. 
walks in the way of the awli.ya g and the righteous. He 
is never inclined to any innovation and never neglects 
the practice of the Sunnah.28 


Once a certain man, while discussing ma & rifah . 

said, 0 The possessors of jaa^rifah reach such a stage that 

, 

they give up good works and the fear of God © u Al-Junayd 
commented on this* saying^ 

This is the doctrine of those who speak of abandoning 
religious duties© Xn my o pinionp this is a great evil© 
ihe chief and die fornicator are better than those who 
say chiSo Indeedp the ^arif g s accept the deeds from 
God ana hey refer them to Hiffio If X were to live for* 
one thousand yearsp X would not have decreased my 
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good deeds by the measure of an atom unless I would 
be prevented from doing it© This gives assurance to 
my maj^rifah and strengthens my state©29 

In one of his letters, al-Junayd says again. 

Know that man*s guide is his vision of the truth and 
his continuous efforts to uphold the precepts laid 
down by God, persisting in their devotion from stage 
to stage until he is led to the reality of the 

servanthood of God© This is done by abandoning choice 
on his part and accepting God*s will©30 

According to al—Junayd, God has already promised 

the rewards for the obedient and p uni shment for the 

disobedient, and He will reward and punish accordingly© 

As he says, "Obedience will quickly bring good news 

•* 

according as God has decreed for them 5 the same will be 

31 

the case with disobedience ©' 3 He says further, 

God will deal with His servants at last in the same 
way as He dealt with,them in the beginning© He brought 
them in to existence with grace, commanded them out of 
kindness and promised them out of compassion© He will 
give them increase out of generosity© Then whoever 
witnesses His goodness that was in the beginning, it 
will be easy for him to perform His command? and 
whoever follows His command, will enjoy His promise? 
and whoever wins His promise, God fl e grace will 
certainly be increased for him©32. 


Al“Junayd condemns all forms of quietism© The 
Sufi, according to him, must not keep sitting like a 
drone with the expectation that somebody else will drop 
food in his mouth? he has to earn from any means 
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i 

permitted by the Law. It is obligatory on Mm to earn if 
he has dependents to support. The earning has to be spent 
not only for himself and his dependents but also for 
helping the neighbours and the needy. 

i 

al-Junayd oA 5 > o - cs. &X i c. 

As a Muslim, he strictly followed the Qur’an and the 
Jjunnah. Even when he grew old, he 

did not omit any item of the litanies ( awrid ) of his 
youth. When he was urged to refrain from some of these 
supererogatory acts of devotion to which his strength 
was unequal, he replied that he could not abandon at 
the last those exercises which had been the means of 
his acquiring spiritual welfare at the first.34 

^AtJar relates that even when al-Junayd was lying on his 

death bed, he never forgot to pray with a rosary.^ 

Moreover, perhaps al-J unayd married and had 
children, for his lcunyah Abu al-Qisim . [J the father of 
Qasim, s! shows that he was a father. It is also quite 
likely that he had a business, for his title al—Khas^as 
means a merchant in raw silk. Al—J unayd 1 s family was a 
family of merchants: his father 8 s title' al-Qawar irl 


Saqa ti 


V 


belonging to his famous uncle Sari, means a merchant in 


spices 


According to al-HujwTri, al-Junayd 0 s doctrine of 
sobriety H is the best known and most celebrated of all 
doctrines, and all the Shaykhs have adopted it. 
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notwithstanding that there is much difference in their 
sayings on the ethics of Sufism.There is a lot of 
truth contained in this statement. We cannot say that all 
the shaykh s after al-Junayd have adopted this doctrine* 
but there is no doubt that many of them have. 


We have already seen that al-HujwXrl regards the 
doctrine of sobriety^superior to that of intoxication. He 

I 

mentions his own teacher as having adopted it too.^' 


For al-Kal'abadhi * 


the state of sobriety is 



ore 


perfect than that of intoxication. 


For the intoxicated man may fall into what is hateful 
without being aware of it* so that he is unconscious 
of the existence of evil (in it)* whereas the other 
prefers pain to pleasure because he is overwhelmed by 
witnessing Him as the (real) cause of the pain 0 38 

The Persian Sufi Ab! al-Khayr describes the true 
Sufi thuss 


That is the true man of God who sits in the midst of 

( 

his fellow-men* and rises up and eats and sleeps anci 
buys and sells and gives and takes in the bazaars 
amongst other people* and who marries and has social 
intercourse with other folk* and yet is never for one 
moment forgetful of God. 39 


Perhaps the §ufl who understood the significance 
of al~Junayd t s doctrine of sobriety thoroughly and 
adopted it wholly is al^Ghazzall. He says* 

It is for the saint to descend from the mountain of 
transfiguration to the lower levels of this world* so 
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that the weak may seek out his company and may kindle 
their lights at the radiance which the saint has 
brought from the heavenly places, just as bats find 
their light in what remains of the sunlight, and are 
content with the light of the stars in the watches of 
the night and thereby live a life suited to their 
bodily state, though not the life of those who come 
and go in the full light of the eun 0 The saint is one 
whose eyes are open, so that he sees clearly and needs 
none to lead him, but it is his business to lead the 
blind or those weak of sight, for his relation to the 

h 

weaker brethren is that of one who walks on water to 
those who walk on lando Some may learn to swim, but 
to walk on water is only given to those who have 
reached spiritual perfection^,»o It is the glory of 
the saint to spend himself for those in need and to 
undertake the task of shepherding them into Paradiseo 
Again, it is the mark of saintship to show compassion 
to all God's servants, to be pitiful towards them, 
and to fight for them, and with them, against the 

forces of evil@^0 





CONCLUSION 


Sufis are inspired people© For them, experience 
is the key to the mysteries of God 0 They are not 


logicians or 



etaphysicians e 


Their objective is the 


verification of religious truth by personal experience 
and not the intellec fcualization of it© They are scarcely 
bothered by what may appear contradictory to us© For this 
reason, it is sometimes very difficult to construct a 
logically consistent system out of their sayings and 
writingso 


But this is not true in the case of al-Junayd© 

There is no doubt that he was a man with profound 

mystical inspiration© It is reporced that when someone 

asked him a question relating to some aspect of Sufism© 

© * 

he would retire to his house where he would concentrate 
in meditation, and later emerge and inform the 

T 

questioner what he had experienced©" Thus while 
expounding a point, he did not enunciate a theory but 
expressed what had actually happened to him© He believed 
that when he spoke, God put the words into his mouth 
and caused the tongue to overflow© His words, he 
thought, were l! not from books or from learning, but only 

•4 
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from the favour of God® 8 In spite of this, we find in 
al-Junayd a very coherent and well-knit system of ideas 
Our discussions have shown that the ideas of maJhabbahu 
£SM§ 9 9 baqa g , ma^rif ah , sahw.etc® are all very well 
threaded around his basic concept of taw hxd® Moreover, 
we have seen that he always speaks in terms of three 
levels of truth and of the corresponding classes of 
people representing these levels® He speaks of three 
levels of taw hxd, three levels of f ana 9 . three levels 

of ma^rifah and three classes of people corresponding 
to these levels® 


In al-Junayd we find a crystallization of all 
the Sufi ideas of the pre-Junaydian period® In this 
respect, his relationship with early Sufism can be 
compared to that of Aristotle with early Greek 
Philosophy® Prom al~Junayd in turn flowed the different 
thought—currents of later Sufism® Thus his position is 
like that of a prism with convex and concave lensess all 
the Sufi trends of thought of the pre-Junaydian period 


converged in him and many thought—currents of later 


Sufism radiated from hi 



0 


Al-Junayd forms a bridge between the period when 
the Sufis were primarily concerned with actual mystical 
experience and the practical methods of attaining it, 
and the period in which emerged the theorists of Sufism® 

u 
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Al-Junayd, a man of deep mystical experience* was 

1 

nevertheless a kind of theorist of Sufism© For the first 

@ 

time in the history of Sufism we find him using terms 


like istinbat © gahir , batin.etc© in a mystical sense© 
These terms enriched the language and constituted a 
valuable heritage for later generations© In the course 
of time* these became technical terms in mystical* 
theological and philosophical literature* It would be 
an Interesting piece of research to compare the use of 
these terms in al-Junayd's works with their use by later 


Sufis and theorists of Sufism© This would give us an 
insight into the way in which mystical terminologies 
have developed© 


In addition to the notion of degrees of truth* 
there are other ideas in al-J unayd's theosophy which 
stand out prominently in our discussion* (1) Man has no 

tea . 

hand in the attainment of the Sufi goal? it is God who 

© 

out of grace endows His elect with what He wants to 
endow them with© (2) In the highest stage of fana% what 
is obliterated is the will of the worshipper and not hie 

individuality© (3) The Sufi* after having attained the 

* * 

highest state of unification* comes back to the world* 
guides the people on the right path and lives the life 
of an ordinary Muslim© 
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This last point brings us to another important 
aspect of al-Junayd's theosophy* viz,, that he brought 

-i. 

about a synthesis of the Shari^ah Islam and Sufism, 

Sufism, according to him, is bo sand up with the Qur’an 
© * 

and the traditions of the Prophet, He considers the 

abandoning of religious duties as a great evil. Even 

after the attainment of the state of taw h'id, he 

exhibited complete obedience to the Shari^ah , for he 

did not want to quit the way which had led him to God, 

But according to him, the mere performance of external 

% 

acts of devotion is not enough. In fact, he considers 
the spiritual aspect of the rites and rituals as being 
much more important than their external performance. The 
following story, for example, will show how he considers 
the performance of the acts and rituals of pilgrimage 
worthless when each of these is not accompanied by the 


corresponding movement of the souls 


A certain man came to Junayd, Junayd asked him whence 
he came. He replieds "I have been on the pilgrimage” 
Junayd said? “From the time when you first journeyed 
from your home have you also journeyed away from all 

sins?” He saids "No,” "Then,” said Junayd, “you have 

-# 

made no journey,-At every stage where you halted for 
the night did you traverse a station on the way to 
God?” He saids “No,” “Then," said Junayd, "you have 
not trodden the road stage by stage. When you put on 
the pilgrim's garb at the proper place did you discard 


the attributes of humanity as you cast off your 
ordinary clothes?” "No,” “Then you have not put on the 


i 
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pilgrim 5 s garb. When you stood, on s ’Arafat did you 


stand one instant in contemplation of God?® "No." 

"Then you have not stood on VArafat. When yon went to 
Muzdalifa and achieved your desire did you renounce all 
sensual desires?® "No." "Then you have not gone to 
Muzdalifa. When you circumambulated the Temple did you 
behold the immaterial beauty of God in the abode of 
purification? 11 "No." "Then you have not circumambulated 
the Temple. When-you ran between Safa and Marwa did you 
attain to the rank of purity (s afa ) and virtue 


( muruwwat )? 11 "No." "Then you have not run. When you 
came to Mina did all your wishes ( munyatha ) cease?" 

"Noo" "Then you have not yet visited Mina. When you 
reached the slaughter-place and offered sacrifice did 
you sacrifice the objects of sensual desire?" ”Noo" 

11 Then you have not sacrificed. When you threw the - 
stones did you throw away whatever sensual thoughts 
were accompanying you?" "No." "Then you have not yet 
thrown the stones, and you have not yet performed the 
pilgrimage. Return and perform the pilgrimage in the 
manner which I have described in order that you may 
arrive at the station of Abraham."3 


Thus al-Junayd Isiamized mysticism. In this respect, he 
is the precursor of al-Ghazzali, and it is quite likely 
that the latter drew inspiration from the former© 





NOTES 
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Chapter I 


Born about the year 210 A® Ho (825 A* Bo ) , al-»Junayd 
was brought up in Baghdad under the care and 
guidance of his maternal uncle; Sari al-Saqati 
(do ca . 253/867); the founder of the Baghdad*school 
of Sufism® He studied Fiqh , Hadith and Kalam ® and 
last of all turned to Sufism<> The most important of 
his Sufi teachers were Sari al-Saqati and Abu *>Abd 
Allah al-H'&rith al-Muhasibi (do 243/857)® He was 
also greatly influenced by Abu Yazxd al-Bistami 
(do 261/875) whom he knew through his writings 0 


The most important of al~ Junayd•s writings that 
have come down to us are his letters ( Basa g 11 ) 
addressed to his fellow mystics® They contain the 
most profound and original teachings of al-Junaydo 
These letters have been preserved in the Istambul 
Manuscript Sehit VAlI MS ® No® 1374® Br® & Ali Hassan 
Abdel-ICader of the Faculty of Theology, Al-Azhar 
University, Cairo, has recently published an 
edition and translation of the Basa 9 il in his The 
Xiifes Personality and Writings of al^Junayd 0 
London, 1962® 


Al”Junayd died about the year 298/910® 

Al-Ghazzali, al-»Munq idh min al-lQalal, Q Cairo, 1955s 
pp® 126~27| 130 o 

Quoted by -W® T® Stace, Mysticism and Philosophy ® 
London, 1961, p® 277® 


The Upanishads are Sanskrit treatises which 
contain the philosophical speculations of the 
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Indian sagas prior to sixth century Be C. The 
Man dulcya is one of these treatises written in prose 
which approximates to the style of classical 
SansKrith ( The Encyclopedia of Beligion and Ethics , 
ed. John Hastings, Hevy York, 1955, Vol. 12, 
ppe 540-41.; 

4 . Ibid . 

5o Ibid . 

B. M. Bucke is a nineteenth century Canadian 
Psychiatrist. In his Cosmic Consciousness, a Study 
in the Evolution of the Human Mind , Philadelphia, 
1905, he considers the experience of the deep 
realities of the world of Becoming as “Cosmic 
consciousness. 15 

h 

6. Al-Hujwiri, Kashf al^Mah.lub o trans. Bo A. Nicholson, 
London, 1911, p. 356. 

7o Jalal al~Din Bumi, Mathnawl, abridged trans 0 E olio 
Whinfield, London, 1898 , p. 326 0 

8. Al-Hujwiri, op. cit ., p Q 355® 

9® Ibid . 

10o Ibid., p. 129o 

11 o Al-Kal ab adh'i, Ki tab al- Ta ^arru f 1 i-Madhhab Ahl 

al-Tasawwuf o Cairo, I960,-p. 145° 

12o Quoted by Stace, op. cit . , pp. 277-78 0 

Arthur Koestler is the author of The Invisible 
Writing, Hew York, 1954® 

13. - Ibid .. p. 277. 

- M. Eckhart was a Christian mystic of Germany 
(1260-1327). 

14. .T?nsa?tl _al-Junayd , ed. Abdel-ICader, op. cit o, 

Bi sal ala No. 3, »o 3. 
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.1 al—Junavd B we shall 
henceforth mention the number of the Bisal«h and the 
page number or numbers of the Arabic text in Abdel- 
Kader's book. 

15. Risalah . No, 3, p, 5 


16 , 


17 ® Ibid. 


18. 


19o 

20 o 

21 o 
22 , 


Al-Hujwlrl, op, cit .. p. 138. 


E. A. Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam . London, 1914, 

p. 103. 

According to Nicholson, one reason for which 
the Sufis use figurative style is their desire to 
keep the mysteries secret. This desire, he says, 

"was natural in those #10 proudly claimed to 
possess an esoteric doctrine known only to 
•themselves...” We do not think that Nicholson is 
correct here, for it is quite unlikely that the 
sense of pride for having possessed the secret was 
a factor determining their behaviour. Perhaps the 
case is exactly the opposite. Perhaps they thought 
that revelation of the secret to the public might 
elevate their position in the eyes of men, and 
this would make the Sufis feel proud of themselves, 
and pride of oneself°is considered the greatest 
enemy by the Sufis. 

Ibid . 

i 

Ibid., pp. 103-4. 

Ibid ., p, 148. 

We have mentioned above Ibn al- *-ArabI' s saying 
that the mystics can indicate their feelings 
symbolically to those who have begun to experience 
the same, Surpra 8 p© 4. 


23 


Bisalah 9 No. 8, p. 45 
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2© Al-Hujwirl, op© cit ©, p© 36© 

3© Ibid © 

4© It is wrong to use an expression like EJ attaining° 
in this context, for al—Junayd, as also many other 
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goal is never attained by human endeavour 5 it is a 
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become His companions© Nevertheless, we shall have 
to use expressions of this kind for the sake of 
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Al-Kalabadhi, op Q cit e, p 0 25 . 


Al-Qushayri, op. cit ea p. 135 


Abdel-Kader quotes al-Junayd's saying from 
al-HujwIri, ’’The noblest saying concerning 
unification is that of Abu Bakri 'Glory to God, who 
has not vouchsafed to His creatures any means of 
attaining unto knowledge of Him except through 
impotence to attain unto knowledge of HimJ n 
(Al—Hujwin, p. 2 849 We are quoting directly from 
al-HujwXrl) and says that this shows the inability 
of -the intellect to grasp tawhid (Abdel-Kader, 
p° 68)0 This, we think,is incorrect. For, by 
inability here al-Junayd means inability of any 


human effort, intellectual or 
taw hid. for according to him, 
God and not attainable by any 


therwise, to attain 
this is a gift from 
human effort. 


So Lane-Poole, An Arabic-English Lexicon . London, 
I 885 , Bko 1, Part 8 , p 0 2927. 


Qur s an, 112 s 1-4 . 


Ibid 0 , 4 s 171o 

Ibid., 55s 27 0 

Ibid ., 338 62 o 

All amah Hillx 
Miqdad Fadil, 


9 Al—Bab al-Hadi ^Ashar . commentary by 
Iran, pp. 27, 28.- 


This is the general position of the 
Muitaziliteso For the views of the individual 
Mu a tazilites on the problem, please see D. B. 
Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology . New York, 

1903, pp. 135 ff| and Do L. O'leary, Arabic Thought 
^nd its Place in History. • London, 1954, ppb 123 ff. 


Al-Munawwar, Asrar al-Tawhld . Petrograd, 1899 


371, transo and quoted by M. Smith, Babi>a the 


# ^ - - - - - - --- >■ 

3& ellQl.....Saints, in . I slam . Cambridge, 

78-79o 
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18 . 
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22 . 

23. 

24. 


In this thesis we have used both 'soul 9 and 
•spirit 9 in the same sense. 


ffe shall discuss this point elaborately in 
Chapter V. 


'Attar, Tadhkirat Al-Awli.va *» selections trans. 

-M. Smith, The, Persian Mysticsi 'A ttar. London, 1932, 

p. 80. . 00_ ~ 


Al—Ltu^win, o,R,°,.. .,P2;t o s p. 158o 
Risalah . No. 10, p. 51. 

Afllkl, ‘’Manaqib al- t Arlfin», fol. 114 a, referred 
to by Smith, Rabija.,- pp. 98-99 0 

Al-Qushayri, op. cit .. p. 5. 

Al-Hujwlri, op. cit .. p. 254. 

That taw^ad is isolation of the Eter nal from the 
contingents. 
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Ho Hiriyanna, 
London, 1949 9 p. 
Hindu and Muslim 



g of Indian Philosophy . 
122, quoted by R. c. Zaehner, 

, London, I960, p. 136 0 



Al-Sarraj, al-Luma'o, p. 388. 


A drink which, according to Hindu mythology, makes 
one immortal. 
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Al-Sarraj, 


al-Luma' 


Ibid. 
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Al-HujwXri, op. cit . 5 p. 281. 

Al-Qushayri, op. cit ., p. 3 0 
Ibido, p. I 36 . 
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35. Ibid . 

360 Al-Hujwiri? op. cit .. p. 131. 

For another similar saying of al-Nurl? see 
al-Hujwirx, p. 132. 

37. Ibid . 

380 AL-Kalabadhi? op. cit .. p. 135® 

39o fc Attar. trans. Behari, pp. 182-83® 
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40® Al-Huawxrij, op. cit ® 9 p® 151® 
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44® Ibid®, pp® 281-82® 
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46 ® Al—Kalabadhi? op® cit o§ p® 134® 

47o Ibid op p o 107® 

480 Al-Hujwiri? opo cit ®. pp® 8-9® 

49® Ibid oo p® 252® 
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51® Al-Sarrajp al-Luma *.- p® 29 f Al-Qushayrx» op® cit ®. 

p® 135§ Al-Hujwirl? ot ) 0 cit .® pp® 282 - 83 ® 

Here we are quoting from al—Hujwlri. 
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55® Al-Sarraj, al-Lmaa fc ® ® pp® 28-29 1 al-Qushayri, 

op® cit .® p 0 4 * 

560 Hisalah „ No® 16, p® 56® 

57o Ibid ® 

580 Ibid ® 
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We are quoting Nicholson 9 s translation of 
the passage® We have quoted this once on p® 27® 

59® We have quoted al—HujwirX’s long interpretation of 

this last stage of taw hid-on pp® 27 - 28 ® 

60o This inclusion means inclusion only of the 

positive qualities congenial for the higher stages, 
and not of the negative ones® 


Chapter III 
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80 

9® 


Qur'Sn, 1% 143® 


Al-Kaiabadhx, op® cit ®® p® 42® 


Al-Sarrlj, al-Luma 0 ® p® 382 
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Al-Kalabadhx, op® cit ®„ p® 44® 
Al-Hujwiri, op® cit®® p® 331o 


Al-Kalabadhi, o pp.cit ®, pp® 42-43® 

Al-Hujwiri, op® cit®, p® 331® 
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Al-Kalabadhx, op® cit ®® p® 43® 
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10# Al-Hujwxrl, op# cit .. p# 331o 
lie Al-Kalabadhi, op# cit .. p® 44# 

12e Al-Hujwxri, op® cit .. p@ 331c 

13# ,IMd. } pp# 332-333# 

14# Ibid . p p. 333# 

15® Ibid., p. 332. 

16. Al-ICal&b adhX, op. cit ., p. 43# 

17. These are parts of our quotation on p# 37# 

18. This is a Qur^anic idea. The Qur^an commands the 

faithful to have trust in God( 5 s 26; 14§ 11 j 

14s 12, etc.)# 

19° Supra , p. 19o 

20. ^Attar, Tadhkirat .. trans# Behari, p. 57# 

21# Al-ICalabadhx» op. cit. a P. 101 0 

22o Ibid .. p. 100o 

23# Ibid .. p. 150© 

24o Nicholson, op. cit oa p. 41. 
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31o &Attar, Tadhkirat., trans. Behari, p. 112. 
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example, many of the Muslims, especially the 
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36 Q 

37. 
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39o 


illiterate peasants who> in fact, constitute more 
than 80f 0 of the population, are overwhelmed by the 
fatalistic spirit. One finds Muslims refusing to be 
vaccinated against small-pox and cholera which take 
a big toll of lives every year, for these come from 
God and nothing in the world can prevent them. 
Moreover, they consider it sinful to try to do 
something against God's will. Pedple can be found 
watching the crops dying owing to draught, without 
exerting any effort to save these by means of 
irrigation even though sometimes all facilities for 
irrigation are available. The reason? If God wants 
the crops to die, who in the world can save them? 

Sometimes they even consider it shirk to regard 
cold or fever or any other disease as the cause of 
discomfort, for according to them, God is the sole 
cause of everything and nothing else can come 
between Him and an effect. 

Al-Hujwirl, op a cit 0 , p. 305. 

Ibid ., pp. 305-306. 

Ibid., p. 313 . 


'■Attar, Tadhkirat ., trans. Behari, p. 85. 

■ * ■ a 

Al-Qushayrl, op. cit .. p. 146. 

6 Attar, Tadhkirat o, trans. Behari, p. 86 . 


40 . Ibid .. p. 74. 

41o Ibid. 

42. Al“Hujwi’r 1 , op. cit .. p. 311. 
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44. Ibid o, p. 187 . 
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460 Smith, Rabi b ah 0 , p. 99. 

47. Supra , p. 19. 
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^Attar® Tadhkirat®, trans® Behari, p® 63 ® 
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Ibid® ® p® 73 ® 


Ibid ® 9 p® 63® 

Sha ani , Lawcici 1 h al—Anwar ® Cairo , 1881, Vol® 2, 
p® 79 y trans® M® ° Smith, Readings from the Mystics 
of 181110 .1 London, 1950, p® 31® 

Al-HujwTrT, op® cit ®, p® 284 ® 

We have quoted this once on p .135 9 note Ko 0 6 ® 


Risalah , No® 6 , p. 33 ® 


Ibid®, p® 34 ® 
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2 ® Qur’an, 28 1 88 ® 

3 ® Ibid®, 79 s 40 - 41 ® 
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5® Al-Kalabadhi, op® cit ®. p» 83® 

6 ® Al-Hulwiri® op® cit c „ pp® 33-34® 
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7. Ibid .. p. 34. 

8 . Ibid .. p. 32 ® 

9. Al-Hujwlri» op® cit ®, pp® 103-4® 

10® Al-Hujwirij, op. cit ., p. 217® 

11® Abu Nuc & aym s Hil.vat al-Awli.va ? 9 Egypt [Cairo] s 1938 9 

Volo 8 $ p® 346 ® 

12o Ibid ® o p® 347® 

13® *>Attar ? Tadhkirat ® 9 trans® Beharip p® 74® 

14® Ibid o 

15 ® Ibid ®® p® 75® 
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16® Ibid ®, p® 74® 

17® Ibid ®® p 0 75® 

18 ® Ibid ® 

19® Al-Hujwirij op® cit ®® p® 238® 

20® Ibid ®, p® 37. 

21® Ibid® 

22® Al-Sarrajp al-Luma *> 0 9 p® 46® 

23. Ibid o 9 p® 118® 

24® Al-Sahlaji, Sha ta hat al-Sufi,yah 9 Pt® 1 9 containing 

the al^Hur min Kali mat Abi Tayfur ® ed® A® Badam 5 
Cairo s 1949? p® 685 trans® and quoted by Zaehner ? 
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Bi sal ah » No® 14? p® 55© 

Ibid e 
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Al“-Sarraj« al-Lumat«• p© 243© 

V r a im w tfp uj p uinaju jifl ™ ^ 

4r ^ 

Al-Kalabadhi, op 0 cit ., p» 123. 

Ibid . 

Al-Hujwirx, op. cit e, p. 242. 

Nicholson, op. cit .. p. 149. 

Al-Hujwlrl, op. cit .. p. 248, 

Ibid.. p* 250. 

There is no indication as to whose verses ‘these 

are. 


M-ICalabadhx, op. cit ., p. 118, 
Al“*Hujwxri B op. cit., p. 250. 

Ibid o 

Ibid. 


Quoted from the same poem and 
No. 35o 


mentioned in note 


Al—Kalabadhx« op. cit.. p. 118. 

r . ..*.... 1 °^-*^ r Jm 

Al-Hujwirx, op. cit .. pp. 248-49. 
Ibid. p p. 248. 


Ibid.p p. 251 
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Nicholson mentions Sari al—Saqati's saying that 
in a state of fan!*, one would not feel anything 
even if he were struct on the face by a sword 
(Nicholson, op 0 cit ., p. 61.). 

Al-Kalabadhi, op 0 cito, p. 123. 
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Nicholson, op. cit., p. 62o 
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53® Al-Sarraj, al-huma 6 -®, p. 427. 
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Chapter V 

1® Al-Hujwiri, op. cit .® p. 283. 
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9® Al-KalabadhT, op 0 cit e, p Q 67® 
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11® Al—Junayd, Kitab dawa* al—Arwa h® n The Journal of 

the Boyal Asiatic Society 1 ’, 1937, -p® 220. 

This Bisalah has been edited and translated by 
A® J. Arberry in the above journal, pp. 219-231. 
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Istanbul (Abdel-Kader, op® cit®, pp® 59-60). This 
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Rural, Diwan Shams Tabriz . Cambridge, 1898, 
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Chapter VI 


1. It is difficult to translate the word ma *rifah 
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But “gnosis 11 seems to have been pregnant with 
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33® 

34o 

35® 


360 
37 o 


38o 

39® 


Al-Junayd, Kitab ,. JRAS, p® 221® 
Al-Kalabadhl, op, cit ®. p c 660 

Al-HujwXrl, QPo cit e p. 284* 


Abu Baler is reported to have said this and 
al-Junayd agrees with him* 

Al-Kalabadhi, op. clt «, p. 66 . 


In his The Idea of the Holy . Rudolf Otto says that 
when the mystic experiences the aweful majesty 
( tremenda ma.lestas ) of the Rumen, he feels that all 
power, all reality belongs to the Rumen and he is 
but "dust and ashes"; hence the mystic cries* "I am 
naught, Thou art all a v Similarly, when he 
experiences the sanctus aspect of the Rumen, he 
feels that he is absolutely "profane" and the Rumen 
is absolutely "Holy"; he feels that all value, all 
worth belongs to the Rumen and he is absolutely 
worthlesso ( The Idea of the Holy ® Rev/ York, 1958, 

ppo 20, 21, 51, 52)0 


Al-Kalabadhi, op B cit e® p. 66 


Qur s an, 20s 41. 


40o Ibid .q 20s 37o 

41® Risalah o Ro« 3? p® 3® 

42o A1“Junayd, Kitab ., JRAS, pp« 22Q-21 0 

Otto says that the experience of the Rumen mav 
“burst in sudden eruption up from the depths of 
the soul with spasms and convulsions, or lead to 
the strangest excitements, to intoxicated frenzy, 
to transport, and to ecstasy ® 11 (Otto, op. cit ., 
pp® 12-13® 

43® Qur ? an, 7s 143® 

44® Al-Hujwiri, op. cit O0 p. 275® 
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45. Ibid . 

* I 

Al-Hujwlri does not mention the name of the 
author of this saying. 

46e Ibid . 

47. Al—Kalabadhx s op. cit ., p, 137. 

48. Ibid. 

MMOHMMI 


49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 
55 o 
56 . 
57 o 
580 


There is no mention of 

Qur’an* 20 1 39® 


the name of the Sufi 


Ibid .. 24i 54. 

Al-Jimayclj, Kitab. . JHAS* p. 221. 
Qur^anp 20s 39. 


Ibid . 

Al-J unayd P Ki tab. . JBAS* p. 220. 

Enc.vclopaedea of Islam . Vol., 2-1, pp. 510-11. 

Ibid . 

Qur’an, 53* 10-11 (al-Junayd, Kitab .. JBAS, p. 221). 

Qur’an, 81 s 26. 


59o This statement of ours is based exclusively on the 

saying of al<~ Junayd contained in Kitab Pawl 5 ' 
al—Arwa ft. But elsewhere, he has clearly 
distinguished the position of a nabi from that of 
a wali and shown the superiority of the former to 
the latter. As he says. 



The speech of the prophets gives information 
concerning presence (hudur) while the speech 
of the saints (s iddiqln ) alludes to 
contemplation ( mushlhadat )... Hence the 
perfection and ultimate goal of the saints 
is the beginning of the state of the prophets. 
(al-Hujwir 1 , p. 129) 

Al-Junayd 9 Kitab .. JHAS, po 221o 
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This interpretation of ours is based, on a 
hypothesis which rejects Arberry's interpretation 
that the two revelations distinguished by al-Junayd 
refer to those of Muhammad — the first when he was 
"two bow-lengths off or nearer still" and the 
second when God appeared °at the lote-tree 0 (jHAS, 
228, note Wo, 11)* This hypothesis has been 
suggested by Prof* H. iandolt of the Institute of 
Islamic Studies* McGill University* 

61* Al-Hujwirl, op* cit * f p* 332* 

62* Ibid * 

63* Qur’an, 53s 14* 


64* Al-Junayd, Kitab * 0 JBAS, p* 222* 

65* Ibid * 

66* Al-Hujwiri, op* cit*, p* 186* 

We shall see in the next Chapter that on the 
parallel of this distinction of Moses 9 drunkenness 
and Muhammad 9 s sobriety, al-Hujwiri draws a 
distinction between the attitude of Abu Yazld and 
that of al-Junayd* 



68 * 

69* 

70 o 

71 * 

72 *-. 


It should be remembered, however, that Moses is 
also believed to have reached the stage of baga ’ 
because he was a prophet* But he reached it only 
after he passed through the stage of fana ’* Yet 
the distinction holds good, for Moses reaches 
the stage of baga 3 after having passed through 
fans ’, whereas Muhammad is all the time in baqa’ 

Al“I£alabadhi, op* cit *, p* 64* 

Qur’an, 88 g 17, etc* 

Ibid ** 6s 76* 

Supra, Do 88* 

c AJtar, Tadjikir at *, Vol*, 1, pp* 8, 127, brans * 
and quoted by Nicholson, The Idea of Personality *, 
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73® Quoted by Nicholson in The Legacy of Tfllam (ed. 

To Arnold), London, 1931? p* 215® 

74o Khatxb, Mishkat al-Masablh . Luchnow, 1901, Vole, 8, 

PP® 394ff? selections trans® Smith, Headings . 0 p® 24. 

75° Ibid o© selections trans® Smith, Headings ., p. 25. 

76. Al~Qasd ila Allah . "Lslllmica% p. 413. 

77• Al-KalabadhT, op» cit ®. p. 63. 

78. Ibid .. p. 64® 

79® Qur ? an, 42: 52. 

80. Ibid., 25i 45® 

81. Al-Sarraj, al-Luma 6 .. p. 33. 

82. Al~Hujwiri, op. cit e, p. 276. 

83o Al~ICal ab adhx, op. cit ®. p. 65® 

84® Ibid ., p. 49. 

85® Al-Ghazzalx, I h.va HJlum al-Dxn ® Cairo, 1923? Vol., 4, 

p® 252| selections trans. Smith, Headings ., p. 73® 

86o Burn!, Mathnawx . Book 1, quoted by Bice, op. eit.. 

pp. 79”80. 

87® Al-Ghazaall, Yhya®, Vol., 4, p. 288j trans. and 

quoted by Smith, Al«Ghazzalx, the Mystic, London® 

1944, pp® 185-86.““ 

88. Referred to by Hice, op. cit ®, p. 86. 

89® Al“*Hujwirx, op. cit .® p. 276. 

90. Ibid. 

91® Ibid ®, p. 277® 

92® Ibid o 

93® Supra ® p© 2o 

94® Hisalah, No® 4® o® 7. 
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95. 

Smith, 

96® 

Abu Nu 

97® 

Ibid® 

98® 

Ibid® 9 

99® 

Ibid. 

100. 

1 At tar 

& 0 

lol® 

Smith, 

lo2. 

l A$$ar ; 


Smith, Al-Ghazzall .. p® i860 

Abu Nu^-aym, op. cit.. Vol®, 10, pp® 257-58 


At tar, Tadiilcitato. trans® Behari® p. I83 e 

i-- p 

Smith, Al-Ghazzali ® ® p. 185® 



Smith, Readings o, pp e 85-86 


Chapter V I I 

lo Al-ICalabadh'l, o p® cit o, p® 116o 

2o Ibid® , p. 117 o 
3o Risalah ® No® 10, p® 52 o 

4» Risalah 0 No® 13? P® 54® 

5o Risalah ® No® 4? p. 10® 

6® Ibid ® 

7® Risalah ® No® : 7, p® 410 

8® Al-Sarraj, al-Luma 1 ® ® p® 2121 al-Hujwiri, op® cit o, 

p® 255® ' 

Here we are quoting from Nicholson 5 s translation 
of al-Hujv/irx• s book® Al-Hujwiri does not identify 
the author of-this saying, but al-Sarraj quotes it 
as al-Junayd 1 s saying® 

. -K 

9® Risalah ® No® 6, p® 35° 

10 ® 


Ibid® 
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lie 

12 e 

13® 
14® 
15® 
16® 
17 o 

I8e 

19® 
20 ® 
21 o 
22 ® 

23® 

24® 

25® 

26 o 

27® 

28 ® 

29® 

30® 

31 o 

32 e 

33® 

34® 

35 o 

36 0 


Zaehner, op. cit .. pp. 150-51. 
Bisalah . No. 6, p. 37. 

Zaehner, op. cit .. pp. 152-*53. 
Al-Qushayrij op. cit ., p. 85. 
Al-Hujwiriy op. cit ®. p. 189. 


Ibid ., p. 352. 
Ibid . 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

mtmmirn namin* 

Ibid .. p. 186® 
Ibid ®, p® 187® 
Ibid ® 

Ibid® 


Ibid ®. p® 185® 
Ibid., pp. 185*86o 


Al*Sarraj p al-fLuma 1 ’®. pp 
Ibid., p® 103. 


380-89® 


Hi salah o No® 4 ? p® 22® 

Al-Sulamip ffabaqat al-SuffI,yah ® Cairo, 1935 p p® 159? 
al-Qushayri, op® cit .® p. 19® 


Bisalah . Wo® 13, p® 53® 

M-Kalabadhi, op. cit®. p. 62. 


Ibid® 

Ibid. ® 9 p o 85. 

Al-Hujwirx, op. cit®, p® 303® 

^Attar, gadhkirat .. trans® Behari, p® 113® 
Al-Hujwiri, op® cit®, p® 189® 
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37o Ibid® f p® 18 o 

* 

38® Al-Kalabadhi, op® cit ®. p® 117® 

39® Die Ruba^iB des Abu Sa^Td ® No® 41? alHMunawwar, 

op® cit ®9 p® 259| selections trans. Smith, 

Readings ®® p® 49® 

40® Al~GhazzalI, Ihya®® Vol®, 4, pp® 84 , 286, selections 

trans® Smith, Readings ®® p® 72® 


Conclusion 

1® Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta g rilch Baghdad ® Cairo, 1931, 
Vol®, 5, p® 2 46 © 

2® Ibn ICathir, Al-Bida.vaii wa al-Miha.vah ® Cairo, 1932, 
Vol®, ll 5 p« 114? quoted by Ab del-ICader, op® cit®® 
p® 54® 

3® Al-Hujwiri, op® cit ®® p® 328® 

Nagiir Khusraw was greatly influenced by this 
story (Nasir Khusraw, Piwan ® Tehran, 1886=87® 

pp® 258=60)o 
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